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BODY SNATCHING IN OHIO DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY* 


by LinpEn F. Epwarps 


Professor of Anatomy, Ohio State University 


The history of the science of human anatomy is not merely 
a biographical record of the leading personalities or a compila- 
tion of the discoveries and achievements in that science; it is 
also the story of a bitter struggle between a scientific spirit which 
demands human bodies for dissection and an antipathy of the 
public mind toward the practice of human dissection. Treated 
as impious by those who adhered to a superstitious belief that 
the dead human body should be left intact and that dissection 
blasphemously exposes the secrets of nature; objected to by the 
laity which viewed human dissection as being posthumous punish- 
ment; discouraged by many who thought that dissection was a 
useless procedure; frowned upon by others as being repugnant 
to man’s better feelings; obstructed by the law but notwithstand- 
ing fostered by the love of knowledge and by its practical appli- 
cations to medicine and surgery, the science of human anatomy 
has triumphantly survived since the Age of Greece. 

Prior to the year 1881, when the Ohio General Assembly 
passed an anatomy act legalizing human dissection in the medical 
schools of the state," a paradoxical situation existed. On the 
one hand, the public, though bitterly opposed to the practice of 
human dissection, nevertheless expected the practitioners of medi- 
cine and surgery in the state to be well trained in the subject of 
human anatomy. On the other hand, the lawmakers, expressing 
the will of their constituents, obstinately refused to enact legis- 


_ * This article and the two following were given as papers at the annual 
meeting of the Committee on Medical History and Archives of the Ohio State 
a and Historical Society, held at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, 

pril 15, ; 


*Zaws of Ohio, LXXVII, 33. 
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lation permitting medical schools the use of unclaimed bodies 
for dissection. During this period medical schools were, there- 
fore, faced with two alternatives, namely, either not to offer a 
course in human dissection, or practical anatomy as it was called, 
thus failing to properly train their students for the future prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, or else to require the subject with 
the use of dissection material procured by the odious method 
of grave robbery, resurrection, or body snatching, as it was 
variously and popularly called. Naturally, the public, which at 
the outset was prejudiced against human dissection, was bitterly 
inflamed because of the violations of places of human sepulture 
by resurrectionists or body snatchers. Popular reaction to the 
deeds of the body snatchers took various forms, ranging from 
procedures designed to prevent grave robbery, such as receiving 
vaults still to be seen in some cemeteries, or the construction of 
iron-grilled and cemented permanent vaults, or the installation of 
heavy rocks or timbers in graves, or placing torpedoes in the casket 
or grave, the detonation of which would result from disturbance of 
the grave, or the employment of a nightwatch to guard a newly 
made grave, to actual violence by organized, armed mobs which 
occasionally attacked college buildings in search of the body of 
some friend or relative recently exhumed from its grave. Mean- 
while, Ohio legislators steadfastly refusing to enact an anatomy 
law which would have solved the problem of grave robbery by 
eliminating the necessity for medical schools to resort to such a 
method for their anatomical subjects, instead passed laws which 
made the disturbance of places of human sepulture a criminal 
offense, the penalties for which were increased from time to time 
as the abuses became more flagrant.’ 


Meanwhile, medical colleges and their faculties, and par-. 


ticularly the professors of anatomy, grew in disrepute with the 
public. Nevertheless, some medical schools continued undaunted 
to require one or more courses in practical anatomy for gradua- 
tion even though dissection material had to be procured illegally. 


*See Linden F. Edwards, “The Ohio Anatomy Law of 1881,” an article to be 
published in a forthcoming issue of the Ohio State Medical Journal. 
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In spite of the risks involved in running afoul of the law, or of 
violence to life or limb, or of damage to the college buildings and 
their apparatus and equipment, the practice of body snatching 
continued more or less unabated in Ohio throughout most of the 
nineteenth century. 


Ohio newspapers furnished the source material for the 
present paper, the chief objective of which is a résumé of the 
most sensational cases of body snatching reported in the state 
during the nineteenth century. As to the total number of graves 
in Ohio which were robbed of their dead by resurrectionists, it 
can only be conjectured. Dr. Frederick C. Waite, who bases his 
conjecture of the number of bodies thus obtained in Ohio during 
that era on his statistical study of physicians, kindly informed 
the writer that he estimated that not far from five thousand graves 
in Ohio yielded up their dead for anatomical instruction during 
the century.” Obviously most of these cases of illegal disinter- 
ment were never recorded in the press, primarily because they 
were not discovered. 


Failure of the discovery of grave robbery could be attributed 
to at least two causes. In the first place, if the technique of 
exhuming a body were properly carried out by the resurrectionist, 
there would be no telltale evidence remaining of the grave having 
been disturbed. In the second place, potter’s fields in the same 
localities as medical schools were the chief sources of cadavers, 
and little or no effort was made by the authorities to investigate 
whether or not the graves there had been disturbed.* In support 
of the latter statement is a remark by Dr. James F. Baldwin, 
one-time professor of anatomy in the Columbus Medical College, 
to the effect that the cemetery connected with the Columbus State 
Hospital had been common ground for the resurrectionists for 
a long while.” Moreover, evidence of such disinterments being 
common knowledge is furnished in a letter to the editor of the 


* Personal communication to the author. 

“Frederick C. Waite, “Grave Robbing in New England,” Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, XXXIII (1945), 279. 
™ 5 J. F. Baldwin, “Grave Robbing,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XXXII (1936), 
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Ohio State Journal (Columbus), dated February 17, 1871, in 
which his attention is called to the shamefully neglected condi- 
tion of the graveyard at the Ohio Penitentiary and ending with the 
observation that “there bodies are buried by day, to be dug up at 
night by unforbidden resurrectionists.” 

Regardless of the cause of the rarity of news reports in the 
press of grave robbery in potter’s fields, the newspapers in locali- 
ties of medical schools occasionally advertised the approach of 
the opening session of these schools with a macabre notice such, 
for example, as the following: “As the medical colleges in our 
vicinity are about to commence their winter’s session it behooves 
every good citizen to be on the alert to prevent grave robbing, 
and for the detection of any who may engage in the business.” ° 

Thirty-three years following the appearance of the above 
notice it was reported in a Columbus paper that the trustees of 
Ohio State University had appropriated $40 to pay for hauling 
dead horses, cows, and other animals too large for the students 
to carry to the zoology laboratory, and the news item ends with 
the remark, “These snatchers are much less to be feared than 
those of medical colleges.” ‘ The following year the same paper 
reported that the medical colleges were in full blast and sensa- 
tions about the capture of stiffs were in order. Optimistically, 
it then stated that “it is said they are, however, well supplied.” * 
It is of interest to note in passing that the following day it was 
reported that “body snatchers are at work about Plain City. The 
body of a Mrs. Herriott who died recently has been removed from 
the grave.” ° 

A very common popular misconception concerning the prac- 
tice of grave robbing during the nineteenth century was that it 
was the romance of medical student life; that every student 
thought unless he had had a body-stealing lark he had not been 
fully initiated; and that all doctors had a romantic story to tell 


* Ashtabula Sentinel (Jefferson), November 4, 1845. 
*Ohio State Journal, November 8, 1878. 

® Ibid:, October 29, 1879. 

° Ibid., October 30, 1879. 
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of bold adventure and hair-breadth escapes in robbing graves.” 
In refutation of this popular notion Waite points out that medical 
students rarely attempted disinterments independently, because 
the procurement of dissection material for medical colleges was 
the duty of the demonstrators of anatomy, who were carefully 
instructed in the technique of the art of exhuming bodies.” 


This author also points out that although practicing physi- 
cians exhumed and dissected bodies for instructing their private 
students, renewing their own knowledge of anatomy, or improving 
their art of surgery, the general public seldom, if ever, suspected 
practitioners of engaging in body snatching.” 

Following the Civil War there was an unprecedented enroll- 
ment in the medical colleges of Ohio, as a result of which the 
demands for cadavers were greatly increased. In order to meet 
these demands medical colleges resorted to the services of pro- 
fessional body snatchers, or resurrectionists, some of whom 
became notorious and whose nefarious trade developed to the 
point that they organized into gangs which trafficked in, or boot- 
legged, human bodies. 

The first recorded account of a grave robbing episode to 
occur in Ohio was at Zanesville in 1811. This was before the 
first medical college was established in the state, when the training 
of medical students was by the preceptor method. The discovery 
was made that the grave containing the body of an unknown man 
had been opened and signs were left in the snow of the body hav- 
ing been dragged down the hill to a point where it evidently had 
been placed in a wheelbarrow, the track of which was still evident 
in the snow. The wheelbarrow track was traced to the cellar door 
of a local hotel where three medical students of Dr. Hamm lived. 
In the words of the newspaper account this exciting news “spread 
on the wing of the wind.” The people became excited and indig- 
nant. They collected around the building, broke open the cellar 
door and found the body hid away behind some logs, whereupon 

This opinion is expressed in an editorial in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
June 26, 1878. 


% Loc. cit., 272. 
* Ibid., 278. 
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the people became furious. Their indignation knew no bounds. 
Some proposed to tear down the hotel, and but for the interference 
of a few cool-headed men it would have been torn down. The 
author of the account goes on to say that “the students found it 
best to keep out of sight of the enraged people. Had they fallen 
into the hands of the people at this time they would have been 
hung to the limb of a tree.” * 


In 1823 a case of grave robbery occurred at Fort Meigs, 
Lucas County, Ohio, the details of which were furnished to the 
writer by Dr. Louis Effler, Toledo, Ohio. According to the 
account, the body of a dead man was found partly dissected in 
the barn of a local surgeon, who, incidentally, had attended the 
deceased during his last illness. Following this discovery a 
public meeting was held protesting the robbery, during which it 
was pointed out by a committee that under the existing law all 
that could be done legally was to prosecute the accused for lar- 
ceny, because the shroud had been taken. The surgeon was 
advised to leave the community in ninety days. This he refused 
to do, however, and he continued to practice in that locality for 
nearly sixty years. 

One of the interesting features of this case was the legal 
aspect involved. Prior to the enactment of a special statute by 
the Ohio General Assembly in 1831 providing penalties for the 
exhumation of a human body,” the taking of a shroud or other 
burial apparel was the only felony involved in so-called grave 
robbery, because according to the principle of English common 
law, a dead human body is not property, and, therefore, the dis- 
interment of a dead body did not constitute robbery.” 


In December 1839 a “resurrection riot” was precipitated in 
Worthington, Ohio, resulting from the discovery that three bodies 
had been stolen from their graves in the potter’s field in Colum- 
bus. Suspicion was at once directed to the Worthington Reformed 


* Zanesville Daily Courier, June 29, 1878. The incident is related in an 
article entitled “The Early History of Zanesville.” 

% Laws of Ohio, XXIX, 144-155. 

* William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (4 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1825), IV, 241. 
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Medical College, the students and faculty of which had been under 
suspicion of grave robbery in Franklin and Delaware counties 
for several years. In fact the faculty had been threatened by 
civil suits for illegal disinterment numerous times, and in 1838, 
Dr. T. V. Morrow, president and professor of anatomy of that 
institution, was actually sued in court on criminal charges but 
was acquitted. On two occasions the college building was sur- 
rounded and searched for missing bodies by the sheriff and his 
posse but without success. On this particular occasion, however, 
when the mob entered the building the bodies missing from the 
potter’s field were found. As a result the medical college was 
forced to close its doors, although it subsequently was rechartered 
in Cincinnati as the Eclectic Medical College of that city.** 


The medical department of Willoughby University of Lake 
Erie was also accused of obtaining its dissection material by 
body snatching, as a result of which public clamor arose against 
it. The Bluffton News of November 13, 1947, carries a syndi- 
cated column called “True Tales About Ohio” by Harry L. Hale, 
in which it is claimed that in the year 1843 nearly the whole 
town of Willoughby mobbed the medical college, broke up the 
furniture, broke out the windows, and threw parts of cadavers 
through them, following the discovery that the body of a Mr. 
Tarbell recently buried was missing from the grave. 

In the Painesville Telegraph, December 21, 1842, is a 
report covering a public meeting which was held at the Town 
House in that community on December 14 for the purpose of 
interchanging sentiments in regard to the flagrant outrage com- 
mitted on the sanctity of their burying ground in the wanton 
digging up and carrying away of the body of John Hudson, on 
Sunday night, December 11, 1842. A committee of five was 
appointed to report resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting upon this revolting depredation upon the dead and 
another committee was appointed to investigate the matter and 
to take measures to bring the offenders to punishment. 


%° Harvey W. Felter, “Worthington College, Ohio, Reformed Medical Depart- 
ment,” Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, VI (1903), 155-170. 
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One of the resolutions which was reported was as follows: 
“Resolved, That the mayor and common council of this town 
be respectfully requested to offer a reward of one hundred dol- 
lars for the apprehension and punishment of the grave robbers.” 
The item ends with the following statement: “The committee think 
proper to inform the public that the investigation has led to the 
arrest of Dr. E. M. Clark of the Medical Institution at Willoughby 
who was required to furnish $500 bail to appear before the 
Court of Common Pleas.” Further search through subsequent 
issues of the same newspaper failed to disclose what the outcome 
of this case was. 


In October 1845 a shipping box labeled merchandise and 
addressed to a Dr. Sherwood in Cleveland was deposited at a 
warehouse at the harbor in Ashtabula. Suspicions were aroused 
by the stench arising from the box, and when it was broken open 
it was found to contain the bodies of a woman and a child. The 
woman’s body was later identified as a Mrs. Preston and the 
child’s as Jane Austin, both of which had been stolen from their 
graves in Austinburg about a week prior to the time of their dis- 
covery in the shipping box. Public sentiment was greatly aroused 
over this episode, particularly among the citizens of Austinburg, 
which held a town meeting protesting the robbery.” 

In view of popular opposition to human dissection and of 
the aroused public sentiment consequent to the illegal disinter- 
ment of the bodies of these former residents of Austinburg, a 
very unusual sermon relative to the incident was delivered by the 
Rev. S. W. Streeter of the Congregational church of that village 
on Sunday, October 12. After pointing out the justification of the 
public emotion for the outrages upon the social and moral senti- 
ments of the community and the biblical basis for man’s reverence 
for the dead, the minister commented as follows: 


It does not follow that it is either morally wrong or undesirable for 
human bodies to be dissected. That this is one of the means of advancing 
and perfecting the science and art of surgery and medicine cannot 


* Ashtabula Sentinel, October 7, 14, 1845. 
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reasonably be called in question. So long therefore as the highest in- 
terests of the whole race of the living may, in this way, be promoted 
we can never be justified in uttering an indiscriminate condemnation 
of this practice—the feelings are not exasperated because medical men 
dissect bodies but because they steal them that the public feel injured 
and outraged. If men, while living, freely give their own bodies for 
this purpose I know of no one who would wish to interfere or prevent 
it. If the medical faculty themselves will set the example we will not 
complain. If they will persuade their own wives, sons and daughters 
to do the same we will not find fault. But we do utterly deny their right 
to steal our wives, sons and daughters for this purpose. . . . So far as 
the medical profession can obtain subjects for dissection in an honorable 
and lawful way we should carefully abstain from interfering with them. 
. . . If our legislature can and ought to do more to aid our medical 
institutions let their duty be made apparent and a public sentiment 
created that will sustain the operation of necessary, wise and wholesome 
laws. ... It is certain that if our laws are defective or remain unexecuted 
we have reason to fear that private violence will demolish our medical 
institutions. Who that denies the advancement of sound medical science, 
the best interests of society, and the prevalence of order would not 
deplore such a catastrophe? Let those who wish to preserve respect for 
our medical institutions and who wish to see law, order and decency 
prevail unite in asking of our next legislature laws that will more ef- 
fectually preserve inviolate the sanctity of the grave and do what the 
nature of the case will admit towards advancing sound medical knowl- 
edge.® 


This was, indeed, a courageous expression of an unusually 
tolerant attitude for that day, particularly when the public was 
clamoring for the legislature to impose more severe penalties to 
combat grave robbing rather than the more logical procedure of 
providing medical colleges means of legal acquisition of bodies 
for dissection. 

In December 1845 the body of Chauncy Carver was stolen 
from the grave at Aurora, Ohio, and on January 9, 1846, an 
anti-grave robbing meeting was held at the Baptist church in that 
village. It was resolved that a petition be forthwith drawn, 


%8 Ibid., November 4, 1845. 
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signed, and forwarded to their county representative praying to 
make grave robbing a penitentiary offense.” 


The next reported incident of grave robbing to occur in 
Ohio took place in Cleveland in February 1852, when it was dis- 
covered that the body of a young woman by the name of Johnson 
had been taken from her grave. The father, having been sus- 
picious that her body was in one of the two medical colleges of 
that city, made a search of the buildings but without success. 
Rumor and gossip, however, soon induced him to believe that her 
remains had been found in the building of the Cleveland Home- 
opathic College, whereupon, armed with an ax, he started for that 
institution accompanied by a howling, furious mob, which over- 
powered the police, forced an entrance into the building, and 
demolished its furnishings and equipment. This shameful demon- 
stration of violent human emotion failed to disclose any remains 
of Miss Johnson; no proof was obtained by the courts detrimental 
to the college; and unfortunately the trustees of the institution 
were never compensated by the city of Cleveland for the property 
destroyed.” 

In November 1855, Dr. Proctor Thayer, demonstrator of 
anatomy, and two of his medical students, of the Cleveland Medi- 
cal College, were apprehended in the act of taking from the grave 
in Woodland Cemetery the body of a person who had died in 
the city infirmary. They were arraigned before the police magis- 
trate, who charged them with illegal disinterment of a human 
body for the purpose of dissection. The case was continued for 
the express purpose of eliciting public opinion by request of the 
faculty and trustees of the medical college, which defended the 
demonstrator upon the grounds that the college had the right to 
take bodies of paupers from graves for the purpose of training 
medical students. To the writer’s knowledge this is the only 
case on record in which a medical college faculty and its board 
of trustees came to the defense of the demonstrator of anatomy 


* Cleveland Herald, January 20, 1846 
David H. Beckwith, “History of the Cleveland Homeopathic Medical College 
from 1850-1880,” Cleveland Homeopathic Reporter, 1900, pp. 10-32. 
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by requesting an expression of public opinion as to the discharge 
of his duties to the medical profession and to society. Petitions 
were circulated in behalf of the accused, and although at first 
the press criticized the faculty and trustees for their singular 
request, it shortly thereafter editorialized in their support and 
the case was eventually dismissed on payment of costs.” 


Perhaps because of the intervening Civil War, no reports 
of body snatching were found in the newspapers examined during 
the years from 1856 until 1870. In the latter year there was 
reported a case of body snatching from the Union Church grave- 
yard located in the Big Run neighborhood off Jackson Pike in 
Franklin County. The widow of a Mr. Goetschius, some time 
following his burial, purchased a lot in Green Lawn Cemetery 
and made arrangements to have her husband’s remains removed 
to the new lot. The men employed to remove the body found his 
clothing a few inches from the surface of the ground and when 
they dug down to the coffin they discovered that the body was 
missing and that the grave had been hastily refilled.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer of August 31, 1871, carries the 
story of the arrest of a notorious professional resurrectionist by 
the name of Cunningham, better known as “Old Cunny.” He had 
been supplying the various medical colleges of that city with sub- 
jects for dissection for the past twelve or fifteen years, almost 
without molestation. Although by his adroitness and singular 
good fortune he had hitherto escaped punishment, the law finally 
caught up with him on August 30 when two police officers appre- 
hended him with two subjects for dissection in his conveyance. 
He was arrested and subsequently indicted by the grand jury on 
charges of illegally disinterring bodies for dissection and having 
them in his possession. He did not appear at the next session of 
the common pleas court, however, as the January 31, 1872, issue 
of the Enquirer announced the death of “Old Cunny.” 


Four more years intervened before any other reports are to 
be found. In the spring of 1874 the father of a young man who 


Cleveland Herald, November 27, 1855. 
™ Ohio State Journal, November 1, 1870. 
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had been recently buried in Lorain County, had a presentiment 
that the body of his son might be stolen for dissection, whereupon 
he set out for the cemetery intending to watch the grave. Upon 
his arrival he discovered to his horror that the body had already 
been stolen from its resting place. The alarm was given, and 
at the father’s insistence a search for the body commenced. It 
was shortly found in a ravine nearby, where it had been left by 
the resurrectionists in their haste to escape. The corpse had been 
divested of all clothing, and the rope which was used to pull the 
body from the coffin was still around the neck of the deceased.” 


In the fall of 1874 a girl who had been under the care of the 
sisters of St. Francis Hospital for about four months, died and 
was buried in Calvary Cemetery. It was discovered the following 
morning that her grave had been opened, the coffin broken into, 
and her body stolen. Father Eis of Holy Cross Church heard of 
the episode and secured a search warrant. Accompanied by four 
police officers he went to Starling Medical College to search for 
the missing body. According to the newspaper account the officers 
were given permission to extend their observations from cellar to 
garret; they were shown the room in the depths of the building 
where bodies are kept before being placed on the dissecting tables 
and were given a long walk through the mysteries of the establish- 
ment. Their search was fruitless, however.” 

In September 1875 the Somerset Press reported that the 
grave of John Sheridan, Sr., father of Gen. Philip Sheridan, had 
been disturbed. Investigation revealed that the earth had been 
removed as far down as the boards which covered the casket but 
that the latter was undisturbed. It was believed that the resur- 
rectionists became alarmed and abandoned their work, as they 
left a spade, a pair of glasses, and a pencil. Tracks in the soil 
showed evidence of a wagon drawn by one horse and of two 
horses which had evidently been ridden. It was very doubtful 
whether the body was being sought as dissection material, since 
it had been buried for more than three months. Some were of 


* Tbid., March 21, 1874. 
*“ Ibid., October 10, 1874. 
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the opinion that a reward would have been expected for the return 
of the body.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette of October 4 and 11, 1875, relates 
two cases of body snatching in that place by a medical student 
and a professional resurrectionist. The bodies were of a man 
and woman who were removed from the German Protestant Ceme- 
tery and taken to the Ohio Medical College. When the civil 
officers, provided with search warrants, arrived at the college, 
they found the doors of the dissecting room locked. They broke 
down one of the doors, which action created considerable excite- 
ment among the students. The officers considered it necessary 
to send for police reinforcements, the prompt arrival of which 
prevented an outbreak. 

In January 1877 the mother of a child which had been stolen 
from its grave in the Catholic cemetery in Columbus, was in- 
formed that its body was in the vat of a local medical school. 
The news reached her because of a careless remark made by a 
medical student who claimed he had participated in the resur- 
rection. Accompanied by some friends, the mother went to the 
school and demanded the body, which she secured upon agree- 
ment that no prosecution would follow.” Less than a month from 
that date a grave in Union Cemetery was discovered to have been 
opened and the body removed. Evidently the job had been per- 
formed by amateurs, as the grave had been left in a deplorable 
condition and no attempt had been made to conceal the fact that 
it had been disturbed. The news report states that the citizens 
of North Columbus were quite indignant over the affair and that 
a search of the medical colleges proved fruitless.” 

In November of that year a poor laborer’s wife who had 
been aided by the city of Columbus for several weeks, died. She 
was in a deplorable condition, and since no relative had put in an 
appearance, it was assumed that she was a pauper. On the day 
of her death the coroner ordered her remains buried in the county 

* Ibid., September 4, 1875. 


* Ibid., January 26, 1877. 
* Ibid., February 20, 1877. 
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cemetery. The next morning her husband made his appearance 
and claimed he had made arrangements for her burial that day 
at the Wesley Chapel Cemetery. He and the coroner proceeded 
to the county cemetery to exhume the body preparatory to its 
removal to the latter cemetery. When they opened the grave 
they came upon the casket about a foot from the surface; the lid 
had been opened and the body was missing. It was implied in 
the news report of this episode that there might have been col- 
lusion between the authorities and some local medical college, 
because the husband was dissuaded from making a search for his 
wife’s body at any of the colleges.” 


Following upon the heels of this affair was the news of the 
discovery of the decomposed and partially dissected body of a 
three or four year old boy that was found in a shallow grave in 
the Franklin County Cemetery by two young men while out 
hunting. Since no child of this description had been buried in 
the cemetery within a recent period, it was assumed that the body 
had been procured elsewhere and having been in too high a state 
of decomposition was reinterred in that cemetery by the would-be 
dissectors.”” 

In December 1877 the potter’s field in Circleville was dis- 
covered to have been invaded and two bodies, a male and a 
female, resurrected. Wagon tracks and footprints led to the dis- 
covery of the disturbed grave of a man who had died mysteriously 
a short time before, while the other discovery came about when 
the brother of the deceased woman arranged to have her remains 
removed to another lot and the sexton found the coffin empty. The 
belief was expressed that the resurrectionists were from Colum- 
bus and the comment made that steps were being taken to guard 
against like outrages in the future.” 


The year 1878 was a banner year in the annals of body 
snatching in Ohio. Whether there was an actual increase in the 
practice due to an increased enrollment in medical colleges, or 

* Ibid., November 21, 23, 1877. 


® Ibid., November 22, 1877. 
*° Cincinnati Gazette, December 25, 1877. 
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whether more emphasis was placed on practical anatomy, or 
whether body snatching received more publicity by the press than 
it had in former years is not known. It is certainly true, however, 
that more cases were reported for that year than for any previous 
year. 

Akron, according to the news write-up, experienced its first 
case of body snatching when the body of a destitue man was 
resurrected from the potter’s field in the sixth ward cemetery on 
the north side of East Market Street. The reporter made the 
interesting comment relating to the unpleasant revelation that with- 
out doubt it had taken place and that similar incidents probably 
had occurred with greater frequency than the public had any idea 
of. In Columbus a Mrs. Worthington committed suicide and 
was to be buried in the potter’s field. Her friends, though of 
poor circumstances, raised enough funds to have her remains 
interred in Green Lawn Cemetery. The money was given to the 
husband to purchase the lot. However, he immediately disap- 
peared and she was buried in the potter’s field after all, only to 
be resurrected a few hours later.’ One wonders if her scoundrel 
husband collected a second time. The body of Lewis Smith, a 
bricklayer, was illegally disinterred from the grave in North 
Columbus in the fall of that year.” 

An aged farmer who resided four miles east of Delaware 
died and was buried in the Catholic cemetery in Delaware. That 
night a man who was passing the cemetery noticed a team of 
horses hitched to a huckster’s wagon standing by the fence. The 
next day he reported his observations to friends of the deceased, 
who investigated and discovered the grave had been disturbed 
and the body resurrected. Suspicion pointed to the Columbus 
medical colleges, as the conveyance was traced to that locality. 
Search of these colleges, however, proved fruitless.” 

An organized band of resurrectionists was arrested and jailed 
in Toledo. The men arrested gave their names as Charles O. 

* Akron Daily Beacon, November 11, 1878. 

* Ohio State Journal, February 13, 1878. 


*8 Ibid., November 14, 1878. 
* Tbid., January 21, 1878. 
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Morton, Henry Morton, his brother, and Thomas Beverly, alias 
Johnson. It was disclosed that they had a regular contract with 
the firm of A. H. Jones and Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
that they operated in different parts of the state, remaining at one 
point for only a short time. Evidence was found to show that they 
were then attempting to fill an order for seventy bodies, two of 
which, that of an old lady and a boy, had been recently exhumed 
at Toledo, and that sixty bodies had been shipped to the Ann 
Arbor firm while the gang was operating at Columbus.” 

An elderly, well-known citizen of Cleveland, a Mr. Edwin 
French, died at the residence of his son-in-law in Willoughby, 
where his remains were buried. Early the following morning it 
was discovered that his grave had been opened and his body 
removed from the casket. Detectives were at once set on the 
trail, and shortly thereafter they discovered the body in a tank 
under a trap door in the floor of the Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege. Further detective work disclosed that the body had been 
resurrected by a gang of body snatchers which had been operat- 
ing for some time in Cleveland and neighboring villages. One 
of the gang, who turned state’s evidence, confessed they often 
robbed as many as six graves in a single night.” 

About two-thirty on the morning of November 14, 1878, 
two policemen were standing under a street light on Main Street 
in Zanesville when a light spring wagon, pulled by a handsome 
sorrel horse, stopped at the curb and the driver inquired of the 
two officers if that was the National Road to Kirkersville. In 
the back of the wagon could be seen four large gunny sacks, and 
while one of the officers engaged the driver in conversation, the 
other felt of the sacks and inquired of the driver what he was 
loaded with. When told that it was corn, the officer replied, 
“This is too soft for corn,” whereupon the driver suddenly 
became excited, raised up from his seat, and struck the horse a 
heavy blow. The frightened animal thereupon bounded away at 
a dead run. The officers’ suspicion having been aroused, they 


* Ibid 


i ° 
* Ibid., September 18, 24, 25, November 11, 12, 28, 30, December 2, 1878. 
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secured a team of horses from a livery stable nearby and started 
in hot pursuit after the fleeing stranger. Finally in the vicinity 
of Brownsville they came in sight of the spring wagon, and when 
they got within about one hundred yards of it, they yelled for 
the driver to stop and opened fire with their pistols. The chase 
kept up until the object of their pursuit reached a toll gate west of 
Brownsville. The gate was down, so the driver leaped out and 
escaped into the surrounding woods. However, the horse was 
stopped in its mad flight, and when it was captured, the officers 
discovered that the gunny sacks contained four dead human 
bodies. They requested the tollgate keeper to rouse the neighbors 
and scour the countryside for the escaped stranger, who was im- 
mediately suspected of having robbed some graves in or about 
the vicinity of Zanesville. The two officers then returned to Zanes- 
ville with the horse and conveyance bearing its load of dead 
bodies. Upon their return a huge crowd soon gathered, the 
bodies were quickly identified, and inspection of their graves 
revealed they had recently been disturbed and the contents of 
the caskets removed.” 


The reaction of the press in Zanesville to this episode is quite 
interesting, but unfortunately due to limitation of space it cannot 
be dwelt upon here. It should be stated in passing, however, that 
before the affair was settled, considerable “fightin, fussin, and 
feudin” developed involving Columbus, Newark, and Zanesville. 


The stranger who made his getaway at Brownsville was later 
captured and returned to Zanesville, where under questioning he 
revealed his name to be L. S. Eaton, alias Evans, and his con- 
federates to be a young man by the name of Cap Hilliard and 
Dr. Irwin Heyl of Columbus. The latter two were arrested and 
taken to Zanesville, where the three were indicted on four charges 
of illegally disinterring human bodies. They were subsequently 
pardoned by the governor.” 


Evidence disclosed that Eaton was a professional resur- 


rectionist who furnished cadavers not only to the Columbus 


* Zanesville Daily Courier, November 14 to December 2, 1878. 
% Zanesville Signal, July 26, 1879. 
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medical colleges but to those in distant cities.” As a result of 
this disclosure a strong conviction was held by many that Colum- 
bus had been the headquarters of a resurrection gang for a long 
time and that since Morton’s exit the business was being carried 
on by his former partners in crime. 

Dr. Heyl made the interesting statement to a Zanesville re- 
porter that he was connected with the invention of a coffin torpedo, 
known as the “Clover Coffin Torpedo,” which was patented by 
Phil K. Clover, an artist of Columbus.” At his trial, Dr. Heyl, 
when accused by the presiding judge of stealing bodies for money, 
denied that they were taken for money but confessed they were 
for Starling Medical College, where he was to be the demonstrator 
of anatomy the coming year.” 

In Cincinnati an old lady died in the hospital and her re- 
mains were sent to the potter’s field for burial. Shortly thereafter 
some of her friends arranged to have her body removed to a lot 
in Spring Grove Cemetery. But when the sexton opened the grave, 
he found an empty casket, which was unbroken, and since there 
was no evidence of the ground about the grave having been dis- 
turbed, there was a strong suspicion that the missing body was 
delivered to a medical college before the casket was put into the 
ground. Her friends instituted a search of the Cincinnati medical 
colleges, and the body was recovered from the Eclectic Medical 
Institute, which agreed to give it up on condition that there would 
be no prosecution or notoriety.” 


A rather amusing news item appears in the Ohio State Jour- 
nal of December 6, 1878, under the date line Cincinnati, Decem- 
ber 5. The police early that morning had arrested Henry Goddar 
and Rufus Hyms, who had just delivered the body of a Negro girl 
to the Miami Medical College. Hyms, who appeared to be a new 
man in the business, was intoxicated and talked freely. As a 
result, the police followed the case up and exposed a gang of 
* Ohio State Journal, November 16, 1878. 
“ Ibid., November 18, 1878. 


© Ibid., December 21, 1878. 
“Cincinnati Daily Gazette, September 27, 1878. 
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resurrectionists consisting of five persons, the two men above 
named, two women, and a Negro. The two men were arrested 
and sent to the workhouse, one on a charge of drunkenness and 
the other for abusing his family.** Nothing was said as to the fate 
of the women, and presumably the fact that the body delivered 
under such suspicious circumstances was that of a Negro made 
the matter of no consequence. It is to be wondered whether the 
same attitude might not account for the indifference shown by the 
citizens of Dresden, Muskingum County, the following year, when 
there was a rumor spread about that the grave of a Negro buried 
there had been robbed. The news report adds, “But the excite- 
ment was not high enough to induce an examination of the 


4 
grave.” * 


The most sensational case of body snatching ever to occur in 
Ohio, and perhaps in the United States, was the famous “Harrison 
case” at North Bend, near Cincinnati, in 1878. In May of that 
year the Hon. John Scott Harrison, son of William Henry Har- 
rison and father of Benjamin Harrison, died of an obscure disease 
and his remains were laid to rest in the family burial plot at North 
Bend. Every precaution was taken to make his grave secure—a 
cemented brick vault was built in the grave, and after the casket 
was deposited and the roof of the vault completed, heavy stones 
mixed with earth were used to fill the grave. To add to the 
security a watchman was engaged to visit the grave hourly every 
night for a week. 


On the day of the funeral it was discovered that an adjoining 
grave of young Augustus Devin, who had died about a week pre- 
viously, had been disturbed and his body stolen. The following 
day two of his friends, one of whom was a son of the recently 
deceased John Harrison, journeyed to Cincinnati to search the 
medical colleges there for his body. Provided with search war- 
rants they went first to the Ohio Medical College, where they 
failed to find the missing body. However, to their horror they 
discovered the nude body of John Scott Harrison dangling from 


“Ohio State Journal, December 6, 1878. 
“ Tbid., February 3, 1879. 
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a rope which hung taut from a windlass through a trap door into 
a dark and gloomy chute. Naturally this shocking episode created 
a sensation. 


Also sensational was the disclosure that, aided by the janitor 
of the Miami Medical College, the notorious resurrectionist Mor- 
ton, alias Gabriel, alias Dr. Christian, and the demonstrator of 
anatomy at the medical college of the University of Michigan 
were in collusion for the purpose of bootlegging bodies to the lat- 
ter institution. It was here that the body of young Devin was 
traced and found in a vat of brine.*® 


The Ohio State Journal of October 9, 1879, reported that 
“some pretty strange stories are told of the systematic manner in 
which dead bodies are carted away from the County burial ground. 
The manner in which it is said to be done would indicate that 
there is some official traffic connected with the transactions.” This 
brief item ends with the statement that the affair should be looked 
into. Shortly thereafter, it was reported that the people in the 
vicinity of Harrisburg were convinced that there was traffic in 
cadavers in their locality and that the resurrection of the body 
of a man, with no relatives to look after his recently made grave, 
had taken place there without doubt, and it was implied that a 
local doctor was the guilty body snatcher.*° 


An interesting case of attempted body snatching occurred in 
Delaware on November 21, 1879. A man who had been ap- 
proached by a physician of that place to assist him and another 
person, agreed to participate in the ghoulish affair but turned out 
to be a stool pigeon of the police. The trio met at the cemetery 
at the appointed time and were in the act of exhuming the body, 
when at a given signal, the police, who had been informed and 
had surrounded the cemetery, closed in and arrested the body 
snatchers. A general hand-to-hand encounter took place and sev- 
eral shots were fired during the melee. At the preliminary hear- 
ing of the arrested gang the informer told the police he understood 
the body was being procured for a medical college in Columbus. 


“Cincinnati Daily Gazette, May 31 to June 18, 1878. 
“Ohio State Journal, October 20, 1879. 
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In the same issue of the Ohio State Journal in which the above 
episode is reported, is a news item entitled “Body Snatching Ru- 
mors” in which the statement is made that “it is stated on good 
authority that two professional body snatchers have recently 
arrived in the city and that they are here in the interest of the 
medical colleges.” *’ 

In less than a week it was reported that the body of a Mr. 
Dodds of Delaware was taken from the grave and that the ghouls 
had left some of their tools behind them.** 

On Christmas day 1879 a party of boys, while hunting, 
passed through the cemetery near Waterloo, Fairfield County, 
where they found several tufts of human hair scattered upon the 
ground. They reported their findings, which led to an investiga- 
tion, and it was discovered that the body of the late Jonathan 
Boyer had been removed from the grave. 


Another cemetery in Fairfield County was visited by body 
snatchers about the same time. The body of Daniel Rudolph, 
who committed suicide at Topeka, Kansas, was shipped to Sugar 
Grove for burial. Since three or four strange men were seen 
prowling around the vicinity after the burial of the corpse, the 
sexton became suspicious and visited the grave every night at 
regular intervals. One night about eleven o’clock when he made 
his usual visit, he espied three human figures moving around the 
newly made grave. He silently crawled to the graveyard fence, 
where he could make out through the darkness that the ghouls had 
already reached the casket and were making preparations to re- 
move the body. At this juncture he gave a yell and discharged 
several shots from his pistol at the would-be body snatchers, who 
took to their heels and were seen no more.” 

In 1881 the body of John L. Roll was stolen from the grave 
at New Philadelphia, Ohio. It was subsequently found at a Cleve- 
land medical college and returned by friends to the burial ground. 
According to the newspaper account it was rumored that the whole 

“ Ibid., November 22, 1879. 


“ Ibid., November 27, 1879. 
“ Ibid., January 1, 1880. 
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matter would be dropped because several prominent men were 
engaged in the affair. It went on to say that “the friends are very 
indignant over the matter, saying they will spend $15,000 but 
what the body snatchers shall be brought to justice.” 


A more serious incident was reported near the village of 
Gann about the same time. When three men attempted a grave 
robbery, they struck a torpedo which had been planted near the 
bottom of the grave, instantly killing one of the men and breaking 
a leg of one other. The third party, who was keeping a watch, 
succeeded in getting his companions into a sleigh, taking flight, 
and evading arrest.” 


A body snatching episode reminiscent of the notorious ghouls 
Burke and Hare of Edinburgh, * took place in Cincinnati on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1884. On that date a one-story log cabin situated on 
Reading Road beyond the corporate limits of Avondale, burned 
to the ground. It was the home of an old colored couple by the 
name of Taylor and their adopted daughter. Following the fire 
no human remains could be detected among the ashes. Murder 
was at first suspected. However, since the man had been confined 
to his home with rheumatism for some time, and his wife was 
forced to take in washing, it was reasoned that the motive must 
not have been robbery. The marshal thought of body snatching 
and decided to investigate the medical colleges. At the Ohio 
Medical College he learned that three colored bodies had been 
delivered there on the night of the fire. When the three bodies 
were examined, evidence of foul play was plainly visible, the 
skulls having been fractured. The murderers proved to be two 
colored men, one of whom admitted being a professional resur- 
rectionist and having dug up a number of bodies from the Colored 
American and the Duck Creek cemeteries in the previous few 
months and disposed of them to the local medical colleges. An 
ironical feature of this affair was the disclosure that old Beverly 
Taylor was himself at one time a body snatcher.”™ 

© Ibid., January 20, 1881. 

"William Roughead, The Enjoyment of Murder: The Wolves of the West 


Port (New York, 1938). 
"= Cincinnati News Journal, February 22, 23, 24, 1884. 
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Waite estimates that of the two thousand cadavers which 
were used by medical colleges in Cincinnati during the nineteenth 
century as many as five hundred came from the adjoining states 
of Indiana and Kentucky.” Evidence to substantiate this opinion 
is furnished by the following news item which appears in the Ohio 
State Journal of October 26, 1874: “There is great excitement at 
Seymour, Indiana, over an attempt at body snatching, the remains 
of a young lady having been taken from the grave and found in 
a trunk in a baggage car bound for Cincinnati.” Moreover, evi- 
dence is furnished in another news report that bodies were shipped 
into Cincinnati from still more distant states. Thus in the same 
paper, with the date line Chattanooga, November 28, 1879, it is 
reported that when a man there attempted to ship a box labeled 
“cotton seed” to Cincinnati, he was arrested on a charge of body 
snatching, as the box was discovered to contain the body of Ten- 
nessee Keeth, who had died recently.” 


It is reasonable to assume, as a result of this survey of body 
snatching in Ohio, that there are far more empty graves in the 
stale than were ever suspected. We of the twentieth century 
should give thanks to an enlightened public opinion which sanc- 
tions our present anatomy law that has eliminated that odious 
character, the body snatcher, whose deeds are now only history. 


53 Personal communication to the author. 
* Ohio State Journal, November 29, 1879. 











DR. JAMES H. SALISBURY AND THE SALISBURY DIET 
by CiypE L. Cummer, M.D. 


The life of James H. Salisbury should be of interest to the 
historically minded for three reasons. The first and least is that 
he devised and popularized a dietary regimen still remembered al- 
most half a century after his death. The second is that he was a 
pioneer exponent of the germ theory of disease and carried out 
laborious and painstaking investigations. The third and tragic 
one is that had he persisted in his researches for another decade 
after he abandoned them, he might have found some of the right 
answers and thereby achieved everlasting fame. To us Ohioans 
there is added interest in his residence in Cleveland during his 
most active years. 


Several biographic sketches furnish substantially the same 
facts." The son of Nathan and Lucretia (Babcock) Salisbury, he 
was born October 13, 1823, in Scott, a tiny village in Cortland 
County, New York, less than ten miles south of the southerly 
end of Lake Skaneateles. Young Salisbury attended Homer 
Academy near his birthplace, a school presided over by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Woolworth, later secretary of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. Then he went to 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, founded 
in 1824 and credited with being the oldest school of science in 
this country. Here he received the degree of bachelor of natural 
science in 1846. His medical degree was obtained from Albany 
Medical College in 1850, and in 1852 Union College made him 
a master of arts. Inasmuch as he had been appointed assistant 
chemist to the New York State Geological Survey in 1846 and 
chief chemist in 1849, his medical studies must have been carried 


1 National Cyclopedia of American Biography; Dictionary of American 
Biography; H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, American Medical Biographies (New 
York, 1920); Who Was Who in America; Albany Medical Annals, XXVI (1905), 
777; Journal of the American Medical Association, XLV (1905), 729; Historical 
and Biographical Cyclopedia of Ohio. 
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on while he was in the service of the state. He served as chief 
chemist until 1852. At this time he also had an office in Albany 
for the practice of medicine. 

It is pertinent to consider the Albany Medical College briefly. 
In Salisbury’s class there were twenty-four graduates, all but 
three of whom were from New York state. The faculty was 
unusually large for the time, comprising eight excellent teachers. 
The best known member was Alden March, the professor of sur- 
gery, who had been graduated from the medical department of 
Brown University in 1820 and had served as professor of anatomy 
and physiology at the Vermont Academy of Medicine (later 
Castleton Medical College) from 1825 to 1835. President of 
the New York State Medical Society in 1857, he was one of the 
founders of the American Medical Association and in 1863 
became its president. He and James H. Armsby, professor of 
anatomy and physiology, founded the Albany Medical College in 
1839. Salisbury’s facilities for learning chemistry were espe- 
cially favorable, because the professor of chemistry was Lewis 
C. Beck, an outstanding teacher and author of a textbook on the 
subject which was widely used and went through three editions.’ 
Obviously Salisbury had the benefit of excellent scientific train- 
ing in high-grade educational institutions. 

He lectured on elementary and applied chemistry at the 
state normal school in 1851-52 and published papers on the 
anatomy and histology of plants in 1848 and on the history and 
chemical investigation of maize in 1849. The latter was issued 
by the New York State Agricultural Society, and for it the author 
received a prize of three hundred dollars. 

One of his publications shows that he began his studies in 
“microscopic medicine” in 1849 and his investigations into 
“healthy and unhealthy alimentation” in 1858. The latter was 
carried on by microscopic work on healthy living animals under 
the influence of chloroform. After “long, tedious, persistent and 

* Frederick C. Waite, “Early Institutional Training in New York State,” The 


Pharos of Alpha Omega Alpha, XIII (1950), 32; Frederick C. Waite, personal 
communications. 
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painstaking labor, during which several hundred animals had 
fallen sacrifice to the work, the mystery was solved, and the great 
blood gland was found to be the spleen, and the smaller ones 
the mesenteric and the lymphatic.” As we of today know, this 
hardly solved the problem. 


The period from 1843 to 1863 was marked by several pub- 
lications reporting numerous chemical and microscopic studies 
of fruits, vegetables, and grains and researches which “resulted in 
the discovery of what appears to be the cause of the so-called 
‘blight’ in apple, pear and quince trees, and the decay of their 
fruit; and the discovery of the so-called ‘blister and curl’ in the 
leaves of the peach trees.” This appeared as an Ohio State 
Agricultural Report in 1863. From 1849 to 1865 he wrote many 
articles in which he attempted to demonstrate that various infec- 
tious and contagious diseases were produced by specific germs, 
each kind causing its special disease. 


The leading article in the July 1862 issue of the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences was a contribution by him on certain 
fungi found in decaying straw as the cause of camp measles, 
claiming that inoculations had produced a similar exanthem.° 
A later article stated that inoculation had been used to prevent 
infection. However, Pepper inoculated twenty-two persons who 
had not had measles with this fungus without results.‘ 


In 1866 the same journal published his article on the cause 
of intermittent and remittent fevers “with investigations which 
tend to prove that these affections are caused by certain species 
of palmellae.” ° He stated that in the valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi the sputa of the sick contained small elongated cells 
presenting themselves singly and in rows which he considered 


* J. H. Salisbury, “Remarks on Fungi, with an Account of Experiments Show- 
ing the Influence of the Fungi of Wheat Straw on the Human System; and Some 
Observations Which Point to Them As the Probable Source of ‘Camp Measles,’ 
and Perhaps of Measles Generally,” American Journal of Medical Sciences, XLIV 
(1862), 17. 

“H. von Ziemssen, Cyclopedia of Medical Practice, translated by R. H. Fitz 
and others (20 vols., New York, 1874). 

°J. H. Salisbury, “On the Cause of Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, with 
Investigations Which Tend to Prove That These Affections Are Caused by Certain 
Species of Palmellae,” American Journal of Medical Sciences, LI (1866), 51. 
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to be alga cells of the species palmella. These were collected 
on glass plates set over marshy ground and also in great quanti- 
ties on the clods of upturned marshy soil. Salisbury asserted 
that he was able to produce the most intense attacks of intermit- 
tent fever by means of fresh clods of earth if placed within the 
open windows of a sleeping room. The attacks in four persons, 
the subjects of two experiments, followed in ten, twelve, and 
fourteen days and were broken by quinine. This article, also 
published in France in the Revue Scientifique, probably attracted 
more attention than any of his other publications, and for it he 
received the McNaughton prize awarded by the Albany Medical 
College Alumni Association. 


The American Journal of Medical Sciences also printed as 
its first article in its January issue of 1868 the description, with 
cuts, of algoid vegetations, one of which appeared to be the 
specific cause of syphilis and the other of gonorrhea.’ The first 
he classified as of the genus Crypta (Salisbury); species, C. 
syphilitica (Salisbury). These filaments were described as 
straight, coiled, or. arranged in curves, while in gonorrhea he 
found spores. His illustrations show them as small spherical 
bodies in pairs, and there were tiny circular dots within the cyto- 
plasm of an epithelial cell. Was it possible that he actually saw 
the gonococci in these fresh specimens without benefit of staining? 


In 1868 appeared a volume of about sixty-five pages entitled 
Microscopic Examination of the Blood.’ These studies were based 
on fresh preparations on a slide which had been covered quickly 
with thin glass. He noted fibrin filaments to which he correctly 
attributed a role in clotting, and in Figure 2, immeshed in fibrin 
network, are tiny bodies described by the author as “spores, 
granules, colorless corpuscles and crystals.” Some of these are 
doubtless platelets, the true nature of which awaited many years 


*J. H. Salisbury, “Description of Two New Algoid Vegetations, One of 
Which Appears to Be the Specific Cause of Syphilis, and the Other of Gonorrhoea,” 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, XVII (1868), 17. 

*J. H. Salisbury, Microscopic Examination of the Blood; and Vegetations 
Found in Variola, Vaccinia and Typhoid Fever (New York, 1868). A copy in the 
Cleveland Medical Library was a presentation copy to Dr. Jared Kirtland, the 
famous naturalist. 
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for Osler’s recognition. The interpretations of the significance 
of these bodies, as based on studies of fresh blood smears allowed 
to stand many hours, are all erroneous. 

In the late sixties there were three minor papers of interest, 
especially to dermatologists and mycologists. One was entitled 
“A Brief Description of What Appears to Be Two Newly-Dis- 
covered Skin Diseases, One Originating in the Cat and the 
Other in the Dog, Both Crytogamic and Contagious, and Both 
Capable of Being Transmitted from the Animal to the Human 
Body.” ° He called the disease in the cat trichosis felinus. It 
developed on nursing kittens around the lips, nose, face, and 
eyes, spreading more rapidly on the hairy parts, attacking the 
hair follicles. The spores and hairs resembled trichosis fur- 
furacea. To prove the transmissability of this infestation to 
humans, he made presents of infected kittens to families where 
there was no disease and found that children playing with them 
commenced to break out in five to ten days. Parenthetically, no 
mention is made of the opinions of the children’s parents if and 
when they found that their children had been subjected to this 
interesting scientific experiment. At any rate Salisbury was 
consistent about the matter, for he inoculated himself and pro- 
duced the disease on his own skin. This is one of the early, if not 
the earliest, description of the Microsporon lanosum in the Ameri- 
can literature. 


In 1868 he described a case of chloasma produced by 
Microsporon furfur and also a parasitic disease of the conjunc- 
tival membranes.’ In the first instance treatment included local 
applications on alternating days of diluted aromatic sulfuric 
acid and bisulphite of soda, with “a good substantial diet of rare 
beef and bread.” Both articles were illustrated with good cuts of 
the fungus elements. 

The Steatozoon folliculorum, “the little animals that infect 
the fat follicles of the human face,” were described as having 

® American Journal of Medical Sciences, LIII (1867), 379. 


* J. H. Salisbury, “Brief Mention of Two Interesting Parasitic Diseases, with 
Their Treatment,” Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, LXXVIII (1868), 78. 
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been found in the skin and surface adipose of butchered hogs as 
small opaque masses the size of wheat kernels.” 


An evaluation of Salisbury’s efforts is found in Baas’s 
History of Medicine, translated into English with editorial addi- 
tions by Henry A. Handerson: “Historically too the papers of 
Dr. J. H. Salisbury on the contagium of various diseases are 
likewise of interest,” and later: 


In the United States a theory of infection by cryptogamic vegetation 
was advanced by Dr. J.K. Mitchel of Philadelphia as early as 1849. Dr. 
J. H. Salisbury (now best known for his theory of the therapeutic effects 
of large draughts of hot water) also in the sixties believed that he had 
discovered the cause of syphilis, gonorrhoea, malaria, measles and 
rheumatism in certain microscopic algoid vegetations. His observations, 
however, were not confirmed by subsequent observers, and the whole 
subject had fallen into comparative obscurity until reviewed by the 
publication of an English translation of Ziemssen’s Encyclopedia about 
1874. Bacteriology became at once the chief subject of medical discus- 
sion in the journals and societies, and has been pursued with never 
waning interest.’* 


In examining this encyclopedia we find scattered through its 
twenty volumes numerous references to Salisbury’s researches, 
the most lengthy dealing with the causation of malaria.” 

This partial recountal of Salisbury’s researches bespeaks 
his energy, his powers as an objective observer, and his genuine 
investigative zeal. Obviously he reached many wrong conclusions, 
but surely it was better to have labored and reached the wrong 
conclusions than never to have struggled at all, especially if 
the efforts stimulated others, as undeniably they did. 

For chronological perspective we must remind ourselves 
that the late fifties and early sixties, during which Salisbury did 
most of his apparently futile and well-nigh forgotten work on the 
germ theory of disease, might be likened to the early dawn. 

0 J. H. Salisbury, “Probable Source of the Steatozoon Folliculorum,” Sz. Louis 


Medical paeeree, III (1868-69), 693. 
aa Baas, Outlines of she oe” of Medicine, translated by H. E. 


Handerson (New York, 1889), 844, 
See footnote 4, above, for bibliographical data. 
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Daybreak came in the seventies when Koch and Pasteur founded 
bacteriology. Had Salisburg persisted doggedly and availed 
himself of bacterial staining as developed by Weigert in 1871-75 
and the methods Koch published in 1877 for fixing and drying 
bacterial films on coverslips and staining them with Weigert’s 
anilin stains, the probabilities are that he might have “struck pay 
dirt,” but when the seventies came, his interests were entirely 
elsewhere and the discoveries which might have been his were 
made by others. 

Exactly where Salisbury carried on his investigative work 
is not entirely clear. That he started in the practice of medicine 
in Albany, New York, is shown by the Albany city directories, in 
which he is listed as a physician at the corner of Lodge and State 
streets from 1850 to 1854. He is said to have settled in Newark, 
Ohio, for practice but the date is uncertain. On June 28, 1860, 
he was married to Clara Brasee, the daughter of the Hon. John 
Brasee of nearby Lancaster.** That he was active in this part 
of Ohio is evidenced by the article on measles, which gives his 
address as Newark. In another article he thanks Dr. S. 
Boerstler and Dr. Effinger of Lancaster for valuable material. 


In the early years of the Civil War he served as a con- 
sultant for the medical service of the Northern army. This 
experience was probably a determining influence in his life and 
served to deflect his interest to the study of diets. Camp Den- 
nison, located in southern Ohio on the Little Miami River about 
ten miles north of Cincinnati, was the site of a painstaking study. 
The results were reported to the surgeon general of Ohio in 1863 
and appeared as a lengthy article in the latter’s published reports 
in 1864."° In this Salisbury stated that he was greatly surprised 
to find that camp diarrhea essentially was “consumption of the 


* The Biographical Cyclopedia and Portrait Gallery with an Historical Sketch 
of the State of Ohio (6 vols., Cincinnati, 1883-95) states that Brasee served two 
terms in the Ohio senate, practiced law, and “accumulated a large estate.” 

* Footnote 3, above. 

* J. H. Salisbury, “Experiments Connected with the Discovery of Cholesterine 
and Seroline, as Secretions in Health, of Salivary, Tear, Mammary and Sudorific 
Glands,” American Journal of Medical Sciences, XLV (1863), 19. 

** Annual Report of the Surgeon General, to the Governor of the State of 
Ohio for the Year 1864 (Columbus, 1865), 87. 
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bowels” and was the same as so-called “hog cholera” and that 
it was caused by the too exclusive use of amylaceous food. 
All cases were put on broiled beefsteak and coffee with anti- 
fermentative medicines. In an appendix to one of his books it 
is stated that the army authorities were so pleased with his favor- 
able results that they asked him to devise an army ration, so he 
went to Cincinnati, hired six laboring men to “board with him,” 
living on army biscuit and coffee.’’ In eighteen days all had 
“consumption of the bowels,” or chronic diarrhea, and so did the 
doctor, who had lived on the same diet. Each had from six to 
thirty stools per day. Then all were dieted on beefsteak and 
coffee and were soon well. 


After this he proceeded to set up an establishment in New 
York for manufacturing desicated food to see what processes 
could be used. Report was made to the surgeon general in 
Washington, who ordered supplies of the rations suggested. 
Arrangements were nearly completed when Richmond fell. With 
the end of the war the new army ration was abandoned. At the 
same time Professor Horsford of Cambridge was engaged on the 
same problem, working by himself and in his own way in Wash- 
ington, but when he saw Dr. Salisbury’s report he wrote, “You 
have hit the nail on the head,” gave up his researches, and went 
home. At least that is what Salisbury’s book says! 


The first trace we find of Salisbury in Cleveland was his 
connection with the Charity Hospital Medical College.** In its 
organization he assisted Dr. Gustave C. E. Weber and on the 
faculty he became the first professor of physiology,. histology, 
and pathology in 1864, giving two courses of lectures. For this 
post he was thoroughly qualified through superior talents and 
training. It seems entirely likely that his coming to Cleveland 
was another by-product of his army experience, for Dr. Weber 
was the surgeon general of Ohio in 1861-63 and in that capacity 
had doubtless been acquainted with Salisbury. 


J. H. Salisbury, Brief Statement of the So-called “Salisbury Plans” of 
Treating by Alimentation, the Various Diseases Produced by Unhealthy and Indiscreet 
Feeding (London, 1887). 

* Charity Hospital Medical College, Annual Catalogue, Session 1864-5. 
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Instruction began with a class of seventy-three in the Hoff- 
man Block, a business building on the southeast corner of the 
Public Square and Superior Street on the site now occupied by 
the Cuyahoga Building. Salisbury also had his own office for 
the private practice of medicine in the same building. According 
to F. C. Waite, Salisbury resigned after four years following a 
disagreement with Weber, a fact which should not be regarded 
as a reflection on him, because Weber was notoriously difficult and 
consequently had many resignations to deal with.” 


We have noted that Salisbury’s interests and place of resi- 
dence seemed to have been influenced by his army days. Con- 
sistent with this observation is the definite statement in the sketch 
of his life from which we have quoted before that in January 
1864 he devoted himself to treating chronic diseases, especially 
those which had hitherto been considered fatal, and that “his 
success in this field is widely known.” There appeared two pub- 
lications by him on his dietary theories which were widely cir- 
culated. One was a thin octavo of sixty-four pages published in 
England,” while the second was published in New York and in the 
third edition comprised 332 pages.** These volumes set forth in 
great detail the rationale of his method of dieting. The regimen 
was adapted with some variations and a plethora of repetitious 
detail for such unrelated condiiions as Bright’s disease, diabetes 
mellitus, obesity, rheumatism, uterine fibroids, consumption, loco- 
motor ataxia, and so forth. 

Minute directions are given for the preparation of the beef, 
which was to be entirely muscle pulp of lean meat made into 
cakes. Connective and “glue” tissue was to be avoided as well 
as fat and cartilage. The beef was to be scraped or chopped and 
the resulting pulp patted into cakes with just enough pressure 
to make them hold together during cooking. When a patient was 
started on the diet, it was to consist entirely of animal food: lean 

Frederick C. Waite, Western Reserve University; Centennial History of the 
School of Medicine (Cleveland, 1946). 

See footnote 17, above. 


“J. H. Salisbury, The Relation of Alimentation and Disease (3d ed., New 
York, 1895). 
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I. beef, chiefly minced, with a little toasted bread in some cases, 
e broiled lamb, or mutton. As side dishes Salisbury allowed 
y oysters, raw or roasted; fish, broiled or boiled; chicken, turkey, 
vr or game, broiled or roasted. All meats were to be cooked. Grad- 
ig ually other foods were added. The reason given for this sort of 
a diet was that since men and women are about two-thirds car- 
d nivorous and one-third herbivorous, their diet should be two- 
d thirds lean meat and one-third vegetable. “By such a natural diet 
we can maintain healthy bodies and minds and live long,” he 
i. contended. Comment is made on the fact that the Salisbury diet 
- did not include eating raw meat, as some had stated, and that it 
h | never had, because raw meat did not digest well and led to the 
y possibility of tapeworms. 
y Salisbury had a strong predilection for a fibrous theory of 
s the causation of many diseases and stated that it took from one to 
three years of rigid dieting to remove fibrous diseases thoroughly 
. and break up the diseased cravings which “have been at the bot- 
n tom of the conspiracy in producing such pathological states. 
e Extirpating a growth never removes the cause and never results 
1 in a radical cure. The same old alimentation may develop still 
2 further and other growths.” To prove his point he stated that 
5 fibraemia or hemofibrosis could lead to the excessive development 
3 of glue or connective tissue in skeins in the blood vessels and 


blood stream and had illustrations to show fibrin in blood films. 
This we would have difficulty in admitting as abnormal, since the 
specimens were prepared from fresh blood allowed to stand, and 
of course fibrin would appear in normal individuals. Among 
the fibroid diseases he included locomotor ataxia, ovarian tumors, 
goitre, and all “sclerotic states.” Copious and frequent drinking 
of hot water was an essential part of the treatment for the pur- 
pose of washing out the alimentary tract. A pint of hot water 
from 100 to 130 degrees Fahrenheit was to be sipped slowly an 
hour or so before each meal and again before bedtime. Lemon 


juice could be added if desired. 


In addition to his own publications there were two others 
which give us an inkling of the way in which Salisbury was 
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publicized. One was a small pamphlet of fourteen pages pub- 
lished in Toronto in 1894 entitled Who Is Dr. Salisbury and 
What Is His Treatment?” The title page stated that it was 
by a grateful Canadian, with testimonials from prominent pa- 
tients. This effective piece of international publicity was pub- 
lished so that “an intelligent public may see that Dr. Salisbury 
is neither quack, fanatic, nor cure-all, but a clever, modern phys- 
ician with a practical method.” 


There is no way of knowing whether Dr. Salisbury himself 
countenanced this publication. It is a concise distillate of ideas 
which appeared in the larger and more verbose works under his 
own name. After a biographical sketch referring to his English 
ancestry, it summarizes his investigative work, especially on the 
germ theory of disease, and then states one of his principle con- 
tentions as follows: “Certain foods taken in too large proportions, 
or exclusively, did not digest, but fermented, filling the digestive 
organs with yeast, carbonic acid gas, alcohol, vinegar—not only 
giving no nourishment to the body but rather establishing diseased 
conditions therein.” Dietary experiments are noted and finally 
his conclusion that the aliment most sustaining and most easily 
digested is beef, after which come mutton and turkey, curing 
many whose diseases were long established by feeding on lobsters, 
fish, and vegetables. 

This exposition is followed by an outline of his system and 
by a recital of case histories contributed by those who had had 
rheumatism, obesity, nervous disability and loss of sleep, catarrh 
of the stomach, painful irritation of the skin, and so forth. These 
reports lose nothing in human interest and convincing quality 
from the inclusion of names and addresses and, in some instances, 
fervent praise. 

The eloquently grateful patients included those prominent 
in public life: an underwriter, the governor of Manitoba—who 
wrote, “I have been trying the treatment, not so rigidly, perhaps, 
as you yourself have done, but with, I think, much benefit”—a 


* Who Is Dr. Salisbury and What Is His Treatment, by a Grateful Canadian, 
with Testimonials from Prominent Patients. 
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bank president, the speaker of the senate, Sir this and the Hon- 
orable that; and a magnificent climax came from across the 
Atlantic Ocean and was signed, “Yours very truly and gratefully, 
Argyll.” 

A telling paragraph immediately preceding the Duke’s let- 
ter states that it was an additional satisfaction to be able to say 
of the doctor that his charges were reasonable and his society 
that of a cultivated English gentleman. And to make everything 
clear, the Duke’s testimonial is followed by a footnote telling 
where the doctor’s published works might be purchased and fin- 
ally by his New York address. 


The Salisbury gospel was spread in the British Isles by a 
disciple in England, Mrs. Elma Stuart, who told how she had 
been restored by the Salisbury treatment from an unhappy 
invalid, crippled with gout and rheumatism, miserable from 
dyspepsia and insomnia, to such buoyant health that she was able 
to gallop on horseback and ride about in a tricycle.’ The second 
edition of this work was a small octavo of about 150 pages bound 
in blue cloth. Stamped in the center of the front cover in gold 
was the title What Must I Do to Get Well? And How Can I Keep 
So? while in the upper left-hand corner is a steaming tea kettle. 
That Salisbury countenanced this publication is shown by the 
author’s statement that she had begged and obtained his per- 
mission to make copious extracts from his work The Relation of 
Alimentation and Disease. 


Here are a few excerpts: 


Let us then pay a tribute of praise and gratefulness to his genius, 
solicitude, and unvarying perseverance that so long and carefully 
thought out and discovered for us this simple, efficacious and safe means 
of the prevention and cure of disease—Dr. Salisbury’s treatment. 

I believe that you can send a telegram from London to New York, 
and be answered within 3 hours, and receive a reply to a letter within 
sixteen days. His telegraph address is 9, West 29th Street, New York 
City, a letter describing your case would meet with his prompt attention, 
as would also a telegram. 


*FE. Stuart, What Must I Do to Get Well? And How Can I Keep So? By 
One Who Has Done It. An Exposition of the Salisbury Treatment (London, 1889). 
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It is my earnest hope that, through the influence of this little book, 
I too may have my share in forwarding far and wide the mission of the 
powerful beneficent Salisbury Treatment. 


After the lapse of the years it is interesting to speculate 
about the actual value of Salisbury’s diet. Obviously no single 
dietary system could be suitable for all of the numerous and 
diverse maladies in which Salisbury claimed improvement. How- 
ever, we must attempt to place ourselves back in the days of its 
popularity and to realize that dentistry had not yet provided 
adequate apparatus for proper mastication to the large number 
with poor teeth or no teeth, and that finely minced and properly 
cooked meat gave them an easily digested source of protein, whose 
value in keeping up the health of the aged and aging is only now 
being generally appreciated. Also food was relatively abundant 
and cheap, general knowledge of nutritional and caloric values 
practically nihil, and trenchermen abounded around groaning 
tables. Even the fashions of the day favored the fat. Salisbury’s 
diet was undoubtedly effective in reducing the corpulent, and it 
is reasonable to assume that it was really helpful in many 
stomach disorders then broadly grouped as dyspepsia. In many 
instances the dyspeptics had become so by living on the hearty 
food of the type provided at the Yankee farmer’s breakfast or on 
the greasy articles and hot breads commonly associated with so- 
called Southern cooking. For all these people Salisbury’s regimen 
with its simple and digestible food would have served as a 
wholesome corrective. We are curious about whether those who 
adhered strictly to its rules for the dieting in the early stage 
obtained the necessary supply of vitamins A, C, and D, and 
whether many were the victims of scurvy. Nevertheless, I learned 
recently of an elderly couple, a woman physician and her hus- 
band, who lived on the Salisbury diet for many years and became 
octogenarians.” Salisbury himself lived to be 81 and his partner 
Dr. Lewis to be 92. Undeniably the diet was famous and 
extremely popular and Salisbury had many adherents here and 
abroad. 


* Personal communication, Mrs. Richard Stifel, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
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Salisbury’s later published works and the pamphlet and 
book written for the general public give his address as New 
York City. On the other hand, older Clevelanders remember his 


_ name in association with this city, so I determined to ascertain 
' exactly where he lived and practiced after severing his connection 


with the Charity Hospital Medical College. The statement in one 
of the biographical encyclopedias that he lived in New York City 
from about 1880 is only partially correct. Old city directories 
of the two cities were helpful in supplying the answer. Until 
1875 he remained in the Hoffman Block at the corner of the 
Public Square. After that we find him at various addresses on 
lower Euclid Avenue between the Public Square and what is now 
East 6th Street. In 1897 and thereafter his name is not found 
in the Cleveland directories. 


His name first appeared in the New York City directory in 
the issue of 1882-83 at 32 West 26th Street, in 1883-84 at 9 
West 29th Street, and in 1890-91 at 170 West 59th Street. Polk’s 
Medical Directory lists both him and his son Trafford B. Salis- 
bury, M.D., at 250 West 57th Street in 1902 and 1904. 

It was difficult for me to explain the dual locations from 1882 
to 1894 and to understand how he divided his time between his 
two offices until a former near neighbor in Bratenahl * informed 
me that Salisbury spent about eight months including the winter 
in New York, caring for a large practice of wealthy and socially 
prominent patients, and four months including the summer in 
Cleveland, where he also had an extensiye following. The rea- 
son for being able to carry on in the two cities during the last 
ten or twelve years of his Cleveland career was that he had a 
partner, Dr. Joseph Morgan Lewis.” Indeed in Cleveland the 

* Mrs. Benjamin P. Bole (Roberta Holden) of Cleveland, who aided me with 
personal recollections. 

*Dr. Lewis (1839-1930) had been one of Salisbury’s students at the Charity 
Hospital Medical College. For many years he served as superintendent of the 
Newburg State Hospital for the Insane. His daughter, Mrs. Fred Cushman, 
Cleveland, informed me that the partners weighed all food intake and excreta 
and performed blood tests routinely on their patients. After improvement on the 
first rigid diet, tea, toast, rice, and so forth were added. After the partnership 
was dissolved, Dr. Lewis maintained two diet homes, staffed with trained cooks, 
where patients could live on selected diets. Lewis’ name was not linked with 


Salisbury’s in any of the latter’s publications. He was a member of the local 
medical societies and the American Medical Association. 
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treatment was often referred to as the Salisbury-Lewis cure. The 
office addresses of the two partners were identical from 1881 on, 
although the actual partnership is not shown in the directories 
until 1884, when the entry is Salisbury and Lewis. This con- 
tinued until 1893, when the partners fell out with each other and 
were listed at different Euclid Avenue addresses. To prevent any 
possibility of mistake a card appeared in a box in the alphabetical 
list in bold type reading as follows: 


“Salisbury Plan of Treatment” 
The Relationship of Alimentation and Disease. 
by Dr J. H. Salisbury 
Second edition, 322 pages, 19 full page plates. 
Price, $4.00 
Suite 37, No. 89, Euclid Avenue 


The above address was the same as for Salisbury’s office, 
where he remained until 1896, after which he apparently dis- 
continued practicing in Cleveland. By that time he was seventy- 
four years old. 

There was also an associate or assistant whose name did not 
appear as such in the directories but whose office addresses, 
including the room numbers, were identical with Salisbury’s from 
1884 to 1896. This was Quincy J. Winsor (1863-1903), a 
nephew of Salisbury’s. He had come to Cleveland for his medical 
education and received the M.D. degree from the medical school 
of Western Reserve University in 1884. Winsor carried on with 
the Salisbury system until his death in 1903. 

Evidence that Salisbury maintained a residence as well as 
an office in Cleveland was furnished by old residents as well as 
by the local directories. In 1867 his home address is given as 
East Cleveland, which could have been anywhere east of the 
present East 55th Street, but in 1872 we find him living on the 
lake shore. This is probably the same location as was listed in 
1874-75 and later as Glenville in an unusually choice portion 
which has maintained its exclusive and suburban character even 
to this day by incorporating in 1904 as the village of Bratenahl. 
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If you were to drive east today from Gordon Park and cross the 
easterly line of Cleveland into Bratenahl by following Lake Shore 
Boulevard, you would go between a double row of splendid tall 
trees arching high overhead and would find, on your left, the 
former estate of Liberty E. Holden facing Lake Erie and, on 
your right, away from the lake, heavily wooded grounds like a 
small park with a long driveway running back to Salisbury’s old 
home, which is not visible from the highway. This section of 
Lake Shore Boulevard from Gordon Park to the first sharp left 
turn was at one time called Salisbury Avenue. 

In Salisbury’s time this lake shore district was served by the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, which with a Glen- 
ville station almost immediately south and east of Salisbury’s 
property and another station at Coit’s about a mile east really 
furnished commuter service to the old Union Station in the city 
of Cleveland, about four miles away. 

A detailed atlas of Cleveland gives much information about 
the local setting in 1874.°° Several large pieces of property in 
this section were listed in the name of C. B. Salisbury, probably 
Salisbury’s wife. All told there were approximately thirty-five 
acres, two lots of about four acres each on the lake front and the 
remainder on the other (south) side of the boulevard. 

That Salisbury may have had some ambitions as a real- 
estate promoter is shown by a later atlas,” for on a part of the 
property north and west of the boulevard the diagram indicates 
a north and south street with building lots, while the southerly 
section also showed locations for more streets and building lots, 
about fifty-eight all told in the two parcels. This subdivision is 
still on paper. 

Later Salisbury increased his land holdings, as shown by 
still another map.” On part of the site of the Northern Ohio 
Fair Grounds (which came to an end in the winter of 1880-81) 

71). J. Lake, Atlas of Cuyahoga County, Ohio (Philadelphia, 1874). 

*%C. M. Hopkins, City Atlas of Cleveland (Philadelphia, 1881). 


*H. B. Stranahan Co., Maps of Cuyahoga County, Outside of Cleveland 
(Cleveland, 1903). 
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and directly south of the land which we have just described there 
was laid out a subdivision with two streets running north and 
south called Lewis and Trafford Avenues. Trafford was a family 
name in Mrs. Salisbury’s family. These are now East 96th and 
97th streets respectively. This subdivision comprised thirty-seven 
lots. 


With its lake shore situation, rustic character, and world- 
famed trotting track, Glenville was a gay community, probably 
the gayest in the Cleveland environs for almost four decades.” 
Whether Salisbury took any part in this gay life, we are not 
informed, but we do know that his only daughter married William 
G. Pollock, a well-known sportsman and horseman and a leading 
member of the old Roadside Club, which adjoined the race track. 
Salisbury had a large income and he and his family lived well, 
enjoying the luxuries of servants, horses and carriages, and so 
forth. Curious to know whether he continued his interest in 
horticulture, I made enquiry and found that he had had large 
apple orchards and grew many kinds of plants, finding in this 
activity much in common with W. J. Gordon, whose nearby large 
estate was willed to the city and given his name.” 

That Dr. Salisbury participated to some extent in the cultural 
life of Cleveland is shown by his election in 1876 as one of the 
vice presidents of the Western Reserve Historical Society, of 
which he was a life member. Other officers at the time were out- 
standing Clevelanders, including Col. Charles Whittlesey, -Dr. 
Elisha Sterling, Judge C. C. Baldwin, and Samuel Williamson, 
all deeply interested in historical matters.*’ In fact he had been 
associated with this distinguished group in systematically survey- 

© William Ganson Rose, Cleveland, The Making of a City (Cleveland and 
New York, 1950). 

*™ After Dr. Salisbury left Cleveland, his home was purchased by Liberty E. 
Holden. It was occupied by Mr. Holden’s daughter, Mrs. Benjamin P. Bole, who 
remodeled it by removing a conspicuous tower, from which those who had the 
breath and strength to make the climb had been able to obtain a view of Lake 


Erie. The present street number is 8910 Lake Shore Boulevard. 


_ * Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society, Tract 31 (May 
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ing the numerous forts and embankments in the river valley to 
the south of the city.” 

That his aid had been sought in this scholarly investigation 
was entirely natural, since he and his brother, Charles B. Salis- 
bury, had conducted earlier extensive research into ancient rock 
and earth writing and the inscriptions of the mound builders and 
had published a description of their fortifications, enclosures, 
mounds, and other earthworks. This report is said to be in the 
hands of the American Antiquarian Society and was only par- 
tially published in their transactions and in the Ohio centennial 
report in 1863. 

There is no evidence to show that Salisbury was a member 
of the Cuyahoga County Medical Society or that he participated 
in the work of the local medical societies. His name was not 
to be found in the 1877 list or the rosters of 1884, 1889, 1893, or 
1894. However, he belonged to many learned societies, including 
the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the Natural History Society of Montreal, and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
1878 he was elected president of the Institute of Micrology, an 
office he retained for many years. He was given an L.L.D. 
degree by Union College in 1881 and also by Amity College in 
Illinois.** 

Today the perpetuation of his name depends on his diet, 
but even more upon Salisbury steak. This is defined in one 
edition of Webster’s dictionary as Hamburg steak and that in 
turn as (a) finely ground or chopped beef and (5) this meat when 
cooked.” In Gancel’s Culinary Encyclopedia of Modern Cook- 
ing ** it appears under the heading of Beef—Mignon as “fillet, 
scraped, not seasoned, broiled, for invalids.” Today it is listed 
regularly on the menus of many of the best hotels, clubs, and 


1910) _— P. Orth, History of Cleveland (3 vols., Chicago and Cleveland, 
" Waite, Western Reserve University. 
* Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (Sth ed., Springfield, Mass., 1947). 
7 — Culinary Encyclopedia of Modern Cooking (7th ed., New 
ork, ’ 
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restaurants. That classic household authority, The Boston Cook- 
ing-School Cook Book, includes a recipe for Salisbury steak which 
is definitely a variant since it calls for one-half a cup of cream 
with seasonings to be mixed with a pound of ground beef and 
covered with bread crumbs and then broiled.” 


Salisbury died at the age of eighty-one from cerebral hemor- 
rhage at his country home at Dobb’s Ferry, New York, August 28, 
1905, after an illness of four years. His survivors were his wife, 
his son, and his daughter, all now deceased. There were no direct 
descendants. His body was brought back to Cleveland and buried 
in a family plot in Lakeview Cemetery. 

On a sunny October day I visited this historic and naturally 
scenic cemetery, the burial place of many Clevelanders, the world 
famed, the nearly great, and the humble and obscure alike. On 
a gentle hillside covered with leaves gorgeous in their autumn 
coloring Salisbury’s grave was found marked by a huge rugged 
boulder. The thought came to me—as it probably would have 
to any physician—that this might have been a memorable spot, 
the grave of one of medicine’s very great. Long ahead of his 
time, with vision to accept the theory of the specific germ causa- 
tion of disease and courage to advance it to a skeptical and often 
scofiing world, possessed of technical ability to pursue research 
almost beyond all of his contemporaries, and on the verge of 
lifting the veil, he failed and actually staked out only a slender 
claim to a place in medical history by lending his name to a 
steak. 


37Fannie Merritt Farmer, The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book (6th ed., 
Indianapolis and New York, 1943). 
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FROM CINCINNATI’S WESTERN MUSEUM TO 
CLEVELAND’S HEALTH MUSEUM 


by Bruno GEBHARD, M.D. 
Director, Cleveland Health Museum 


Cleveland prides itself in having the first health museum in 
the United States, opened November 13, 1940. But in 1820 Cin- 
cinnati established the first public science museum west of the 
Alleghenies, the Western Museum. Both were started by physi- 
cians, who seem to have a natural affinity for museums. Perhaps 
this is because a good physician must be a keen observer. In the 
days of pre-laboratory medicine they depended nearly entirely on 
what they saw, felt with their hands, and heard; and a good doctor 
might depend upon his nose for a snap diagnosis, and if necessary 
on his taste buds. 

Physicians have been founders of many museums since the 
day of the inauguration of a museum of natural history by Guy 
de la Brosse and Dr. Hérouard, both physicians to King Louis 
XIII. In 1626 the King of France ordered them to secure a 
building and a place where could be installed a “jardin royal des 
herbes medicinales.” In 1650 the public was first admitted, un- 
der the protest of the faculty of medicine, to what was later to 
become the finest museum of natural history in the world. Phy- 
sician Hans Sloan’s library of 50,000 books and manuscripts, 
23,000 coins and medals, 3,000 antiques, and 16,000 natural 
history specimens made up the main bulk of the early collection 
of the British Museum. For all this, in 1753 Parliament paid his 
heirs the sum of £20,000. 


I am speaking here only of those museums devoted to the 
education of the public. College and university museums are a 
different story, beginning with the Ashmoleon Museum in Oxford 
(1683), via the “Repository of Curiosities” of Harvard College 
(1750), to the “Cabinet” of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia (1770). 
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As to which had the honor of being the first science museum 
for the public east of the Alleghenies, the contestants are the 
“Cabinet” in Philadelphia and the Museum of South Carolina 
in Charleston, which was opened to the public in 1773 by “the 
library society of Charles-Town.” Here also two physicians 
played a leading role. They were the doctors Alexander Baron 
and Peter Fayssoux. “‘All letters of intelligences, specimens of 
the mineral, animal and vegetable kingdom” were to be sent to 
them by those who cared to be recorded “as promoters of, and 
contributors to, so useful a work,” according to an advertisement 
in the City Gazette of January 6, 1785. 

Dr. Daniel Drake was the prime mover of the Western Mu- 
seum in Cincinnati. Members of the clergy and the medical pro- 
fession in those days were also naturalists, physicists, geogra- 
phers, chemists, statisticians, and explorers. Science and life, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, were not yet separated 
into specialized compartments. Doctors were also farmers; they 
might own a drugstore, or a grocery, or, better yet, a bank. They 
might run a brewery on the side or have their fingers in politics 
as did Dr. Edward Tiffin, the first governor of Ohio, elected in 
1803. 


In his publications Daniel Drake never— in so far as it was 
possible for me to ascertain—refers to the established eastern 
museums. He must have heard of them during his study in Phila- 
delphia in 1805 and 1815, but the pioneers of the Queen City 
were a proud lot and thought of themselves as making the world 
anew in many respects. 

Daniel Drake developed the program of the Western Museum 
in his “An Anniversary Discourse on the State and Prospects of 
the Western Museum Society,” delivered on June 10, 1820: 


At the expiration of the two years which have been spent in the 
collection and arrangement of curiosities, when they are prepared for 
public inspection, and the doors of the Museum are about to be opened, 
it is important that we should review the design and labors of the 
Society, and inquire what benefits they are likely to produce. As the 
arts and sciences have not hitherto been cultivated among us to any 
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great extent, the influence they are capable of exerting on our happiness 
and dignity is not generally perceived, and they have consequently but 
few friends and admirers. It is, therefore, proper that we should in- 
stitute and continue to observe an annual festival in celebration of the 
origin of the Society. 


Drake mentioned “the illustration of our Natural History” 
as the main objective of the museum, “as people in our situation 
have special need of an acquaintance with their productions and 
resources.” Proudly he mentioned also that Mr. Audubon, “one 
of the excellent artists connected with the museum, who has drawn 
from nature several hundred species of American birds, has in his 
portfolio a large number that are not pictured in Mr. Wilson’s 
work [American Ornithology] and many which do not seem to 
have been recognized by any naturalist.” 


Dr. Drake described a collection of Indian utensils, weapons, 
and trinkets though he was not much interested in the contempo- 
rary Indians. To him their background was more fascinating: 


Our country exhibits older and nobler monuments than the recent 
vestiges of our Indian tribes. The number, extent and regularity of our 
mounds, and the implements of stone and copper which they contain 
afford incontestible proofs that a people more numerous, enlightened 
and social, than the wandering hordes found on the discovery of this 
continent, had previously been its inhabitants. These monuments are our 
only antiquities; and although they may not, like the classical ruins of 
Asia and Europe, awaken inspiration nor infuse melancholy, they will 
not, I hope, be thought altogether unworthy of our admiration. 


Drake, a member of the American Philosophical and Geo- 
logical societies and a counselor of the American Antiquarian 
Society, made some promises that these subjects would get due 
attention. He also put great emphasis on the presentation of the 
different branches of natural philosophy. “Among the variety of 
objects which it is designed to embrace in the Museum, are several 
kinds of philosophical instruments, calculated to illustrate the 
principles of magnetism, electricity, galvanism, mechanics, hydro- 
statics, optics, and the mechanism of the solar system. The whole 
of these can be fabricated by our ingenious Curator, Mr. Best.” 
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An advertisement in the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette of 
January 12, 1822, tells us: “Robert Best—Curator of the West- 
ern Museum—Will repair all kinds of Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Instruments—all the higher order of Time Keepers, and 
in short, every species of delicate and Complicated Machinery. 
He may be applied to either at the Western Museum, in the Cin- 
cinnati College, or at his dwelling nearly opposite, on Walnut 
street.” 

Robert Best, born in England, was the Rev. Elijah Slack’s 
assistant during the first session of the Medical College of Ohio. 
In 1823 he lectured on chemistry, authored a book on the same 
subject, received his doctor of medicine in 1826 at Transylvania, 
and according to Otto Juettner, died a “nervous wreck” at the 
age of forty in 1830. 


Reading Dr. Drake, we find that he apologizes for the ab- 
sence of art objects in the Western Museum. He states flatly: 


We are too poor to encourage the fine arts. . . . I will admit that 
but few of our citizens have sufficient wealth to become their individual 
patrons; but this very circumstance constitutes a strong argument for 
confiding to a collective body, the means and the duty of promoting 
their introduction into this country. This object has been assigned to 
our Society, and I hope to see it executed in a manner that will both 
delight and refine the public taste. 


Here Dr. Drake was definitely wrong. Cincinnati had plenty 
of money in those days. The museum itself, according to Grove, 
had funds exceeding $4,000.00. Those were the days when a 
dozen eggs could be bought for 9¢ and beef for 614¢ per pound. 
The Western Museum was in effect a stock company. Each mem- 
ber owned shares worth $500. The price of membership was 
$50, which was transferable and which admitted the subscriber 
and his whole family. “Decent strangers” were cheerfully ad- 
mitted. New money was given liberally in those days, Mansfield 
tells us. In June 1818 the amount of $29,000 was subscribed by 
seven gentlemen during one week for the Lancaster Seminary, 
later known as Cincinnati College. Regarding the financing of 
the museum, Drake had expressed the hope in a meeting of the 
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Western Museum Society (1818) “to see from $5000 to $6000 
contributed to that object next week.” To have $4,000 on hand 
on the opening day was surely not an indication of being poor in 
those days when a family lived well on an income of a thousand 
dollars or less. 

In the beginning there was no need for a special building 
since there were not enough exhibits and space was at a premium 
in that quick-growing city. The 1820 census tells of 9,642 resi- 
dents living in 1,003 dwelling houses. A dozen druggists were in 
business and just as many doctors; five printing offices were listed, 
four book and stationery stores, and seventeen taverns. The 
number of churches was ten. 


Dr. Drake in his “Anniversary Discourse” points out that 
having a museum and a college under one roof was by choice, 
and it was planned to be permanent. 


In some degree they are necessary to the success of one another, 
and the interests of both would, therefore, suffer by a separation. They 
afford, in succession, all the aids that are essential to a liberal educa- 
tion. The College is principally a school of literature, the Museum of 
science, and the arts. The knowledge imparted by one is elementary, by 
the other practical. Without the former, our sons would be illiterates; 
without the latter, they would be scholars merely—by the help of both, 
they may become scholars and philosophers. 


An invitation to exchange materials “with other societies and 
individual collectors at a discount” closes the discourse. Under 
the materials offered are geological and zoological specimens, 
grinders of the mastodon and arctic elephant, Indian implements, 
and aboriginal relics taken from mounds and tunnels. The 
“wanted” list asks for natural specimens from the eastern states 
and Europe, trinkets from the islands of the Pacific Ocean, coins 
and medals and even paintings, casts from statues, and finally 
books. Prof. Silliman of Yale College is listed as one to receive 
foreign paintings. Prospective givers are told that they would 
experience “the noble satisfaction of being instrumental in natu- 
ralizing the sciences in a new country,” and that all would help 
“the Institution of an extensive and useful School of Art and 
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Nature.” The exhibits were actually limited to natural speci- 
mens, with the exception of the human organism. Man himself 
was taken for granted. We are still in the days before Lamarck. 
Geology, botany, and zoology were the main fields of interest. 
The word “biology” did not yet appear in the scientific literature 
of the states. 


Dr. Drake, who has been called “a great organizer and dis- 
organizer, a great founder and flounderer,” left the care of the 
museum mainly to Robert Best until 1823. But Robert Best left 
town, and after 1823 Joseph Dorfeuille had run the show. The 
stockholders of the Western Museum could no longer pay for the 
upkeep. They tried to sell, but there was no buyer, and they 
finally gave the exhibits to Dorfeuille, the only condition being 
that he must admit free the original subscribers and their fam- 
ilies. Originally planned as an educational institution, under the 
Dorfeuille techniques it dropped gradually into the field of 
entertainment. 


The status of the museum as of 1824, including a very com- 
plete inventory, is published in the Cincinnati Literary Gazette 
of March 13, 1824, in the form of a poem of ten eight-line stanzas 
signed by “P,” and titled “The Western Museum, a New Song 
after the old tune Songs of Shepherds in Rustical Roundelays.” 


Wend hither, ye members of polished society— 

Ye who the bright phantoms of pleasure pursue — 
To see of strange objects the endless variety, 
Monsieur Dorfeuille will expose to your view. 

For this fine collection, which courts your inspection 
Was brought to perfection by his skill and lore, 

When those who projected and should have protected 
Its Interests, neglected to care for it more. 


The nine verses which follow describe the exhibits as curiosities 
procured from the red men, mummies of early antiquity, panthers 
and wolves, and teeth of mastodon; the collection of fish and birds 
gets a full stanza, and especially mentioned are “things unnatu- 
ral” such as young pigs with two heads and lambs with eight feet, 
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bottled in spirits, while “the mighty magician of these things 
Elysian is plain to your vision.” 

Dorfeuille, originally Count d’Orfeuille, was a nephew of 
the Duchess de Richelieu and belonged to the guild of itinerant 
artists who were so typical of our colonial and pioneer days. He 
has been referred to as a “zealous naturalist from Louisiana who 
had made some collections and was seeking a suitable place for 
the establishment of a museum.” The success of a public museum 
always depends on the combined work of a scientist-educator and 
an artist. Dorfeuille’s main contribution to the Western Museum 
was the creation of a “pandemonium, a representation of Dante’s 
Inferno.” Hiram Powers, later to become a world-famous sculp- 
tor, was responsible for nearly thirty life-size wax figures, some 
of them having movable parts with clock mechanisms, fifty years 
before the Edison era. Cincinnati’s Western Museum was the 
forerunner of the famous Mme. Tussaud in London and the Musée 
Grévin in Paris (1882). 

Dorfeuille’s “Hell,” as it became known, was, according to 
Tom Trollope, “a representation of not only the Inferno, but of 
Purgatory and Paradise as well.” He claims that his mother, a 
great lover of Dante, conceived the plan for it. Mrs. Trollope 
herself gives a very vivid description. She says: 


Dwarfs, that by machinery grow into giants before the eyes of 
the spectator; imps of ebony with eyes of flame; monstrous reptiles 
devouring youth and beauty; lakes of fire, and mountains of ice; in 
short, wax paint and springs have done wonders. “To give the scheme 
some more effect,” he makes it visible only through a grate of massive 
iron bars, among which are arranged wires connected with an electrical 
machine in a neighboring chamber; should any daring hand or foot 
obtrude itself within the bars, it receives a smart shock, that often 
passes through many of the crowd, and the cause being unknown, the 
effect is exceedingly comic. 


The “Inferno Regions” were very popular. According to 
the Cincinnati directory of 1834, “They are open every night for 
the accommodation of those who may wish to make a call upon 
his Satanic Majesty who is always ready to see company.” 
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We should not refer to these displays as “Chambers of Hor- 
rors.” In those pre-Darwin days the stories of the Bible were 
ultima ratio. Readers of religious fiction of our days, or the 
viewers of DeMille’s monumental films, would have been willing 
to pay the twenty-five cents admission “without distinction of 


age,” meaning that children paid the same entrance fee. 


It is incidental but interesting to note that the great con- 
troversy between religion and science found its expression in the 
large number of people denouncing the “Great Exhibition” in 
London in 1851. “Large numbers of religious folk denounced 
the proposed exhibition as an arrogant and wicked flaunting of 
man’s powers in the face of the Almighty, and they declared it 
would bring down upon Britain the shattering wrath of God. 
Worse still, a Colonel Sibthorpe, actually went so far as to pray 
that hail and lightning might destroy it.” 


Not even Dorfeuille could keep the Western Museum going. 
Shortly before he moved to New York to establish his “Inferno” 
there, he offered, on February 17, 1837, to sell to Cincinnati’s 
Western Academy of Natural Science, organized in 1835, the 
10,000 specimens of natural history and a large library of books. 
It isn’t certain what happened. Very likely the scientific exhibits 
were sold piece by piece to different people or given to other insti- 
tutions. We have no trace of the distribution today. 


Elizabeth R. Kellogg has given us a detailed study of Joseph 
Dorfeuille and the Western Museum and has come forward with 
an interesting explanation of the falling off of interest in the 
Western Museum: 


The religious backing earlier given to the study of natural science 
as evidence of the handiwork of God began to give way before the dis- 
coveries and conclusions of Darwin, Cuvier, Wm. Smith and other 
epoch-making scientists. Again, the physicians who, for their own re- 
search as well as the education of the public had been the most ardent 
promoters of the Western Museum, began to put their resources more 
and more into developing the laboratory work required by their pro- 
fession. 
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The lifetime of the Western Museum was too short to make 
a lasting impression on the life of the city. Pioneer days are full 
of projects not always successful. Here is just one example. An 
ideal “City Set on the Hill,” named “Hygia” was planned by a 
J. B. Papworth. He proposed a model city, about 1,000 acres of 
land, built opposite Cincinnati, to make that place a demonstra- 
tion, with “horticultural and agricultural gardens, places for the 
landing of boats, a modern library, churches for the various de- 
nominations.” Five years later the project was dropped, accord- 
ing to Bullock’s Journey Through the Western States. 

Because Americans are basically not “history-minded,” but 
“future-minded,” science museums have been slow in developing 
in this country. It is deplorable but true that museums in the 
last century were not highly valued in the United States as vehicles 
“for the diffusion of knowledge.” It took more than a dozen 
years for scientists and members of congress to agree on plans 
for a “National Museum,” better known as the “Smithsonian In- 
stitution,” established in 1846, but medicine and public health 
were not exhibited before 1922. It was Louis Agassiz, who had 
studied medicine and geology in Switzerland, Germany, and 
France, who “made science a national cause and charmed money 
out of politicans for the founding of museums as if they were 
asylums for the blind.” Van Wyck Brooks refers in this way to 
the sum of $200,000 Agassiz was able to raise from the legislature 
and citizens of Massachusetts for the founding of his museum of 
comparative zoology at Cambridge in 1860. This in turn led to 
the generous gifts by George Peabody to Harvard and Yale 
(1867) for establishing museums. George Peabody had been the 
commissioner of the United States to the great exhibition in Lon- 
don in 1851. New York tried to copy the London exhibition but 
failed in many ways. The pre- and post-Civil War years were not 
helpful in the development of educational and science institutions. 
The Sanitary Fairs of those days were mainly money-raising 
affairs. The Great Western Sanitary Fair in Cincinnati in 1863 
reported the receipt of $260,000. 
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The year 1862 marks the beginning of the Army Medical 
Museum in Washington. Surgeon General William A. Hammond, 
M.D., is credited as its founder, but this museum really got under 
way when John Shaw Billings was its director. In his paper 
“Medical Museum,” which was the presidential address delivered 
before the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons, Sep- 
tember 20, 1888, he not only gave a complete and detailed review 
of that field in Europe and the United States but also outlined 
plans for an ideal institution: “An ideal medical museum should 
be very complete in the department of preventive medicine, or 
hygiene. It is a wide field, covering, as it does, air, water, food, 
clothing, habitations, geology, meteorology, occupations, etc., in 
their relations to the production or prevention of disease, and 
thus far has had little place in medical museums, being taken up 
as a specialty in the half dozen museums of hygiene which now 
exist.” Note that what seems such a modern term, “preventive 
medicine,” was already anticipated by John Shaw Billings in 
1888. What Dr. Billings asked for in the United States had 
already arrived in some degree in England and Germany. Ed- 
mund Alexander Parkes, M.D., holder of the first chair of hygiene 
at Fort Pitt in Chatham, the British army training grounds, gave 
his name to the first museum of hygiene opened in 1876 in Lon- 
don. It merged into the Royal Sanitary Institute in 1888, which 
still has about the greatest collection of water closet equipment 


one can imagine. I have always wondered if the phrase “Going. 


to the John” is not the best memorial to Sir John Harington for his 
epochal invention in 1596. 

A hygiene museum was opened in Berlin in 1886, and in 
1890 Paris opened a Musée de I|’Assainissement, mainly dealing 
with water and sewage affairs, and later on developing as the 
Musée d’Hygiene de la Ville de Paris. 

International exhibits have been the most successful way to 
acquaint the masses with the principles and methods of healthful 
living. Two hygiene expositions held in London (1884 and 1888) 
were both of international character. The one of 1888 was espe- 
cially successful, with four million visitors from May 8 to October 
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30, in spite of being closed on Sundays. Not less than nineteen 
volumes were published under the title 7’he Health Exhibition 
Literature on this undertaking by William Cowles and Sons, Ltd., 
London, in 1884. Robert Koch was the general planner for the 
German Hygiene and Life Saving Exposition in Berlin in 1883. 

The year 1911 witnessed a unique experiment in health edu- 
cation, the International Hygiene Exposition in Dresden, Ger- 
many. It can be said, without fear of contradiction, that this 
exhibition was the most successful to date in bringing hygienic 
instruction to the masses. The Dresden exposition broke with the 
tradition of hygiene expositions, which had limited their displays 
to environmental hygiene and information on contagious diseases. 
The center of attraction at Dresden was the exhibit Der Mensch 
(“Man”). The exhibition had an attendance of five and one- 
half million in four months and was so successful financially that 
an endowment fund was created to establish the German Hygiene 
Museum, incorporated in 1912. 


One year following the Dresden Exposition in 1911, the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, under the 
guidance of Professor C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, opened the first 
permanent exhibit on medicine and public health in America, in 
order “‘to illustrate certain important phases of man’s relation to 
his environment.” This new development had been preceded by 
the very successful American Tuberculosis Exhibit, which did 
much to arouse the interest of lay groups to participate in the 
control of tuberculosis. Truby King, M.D., in New Zealand, had 
at that time demonstrated that infant mortality could be reduced 
to an unbelievable minimum if mothers were better educated. 
Health education became a real force, and visual aids were added 
to the spoken word. The American Medical Association in 1907 
appointed a special committee dealing with education of the pub- 
lic. The committee encouraged the delivery of lectures given to 
the general public and the publication of pamphlets, and its activ- 
ities lead to the council on health and public instruction of the 
American Medical Association. World War I interrupted a prom- 
ising development, with the one exception that motion pictures 
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were first used in social hygiene education in the army and navy. 
The itinerant museums of former centuries took on modern forms 
and the “healthmobile” appeared, just as railroad-car exhibits 
had been used before. 


A milestone in museum development after World War I was 
the International Hygiene Exposition in Dresden in 1930, where 
the “Transparent Man” was first shown in the modern building 
of the German Hygiene Museum. As the author was connected 
with these activities for ten years and is, therefore, hardly fitted 
to be objective, I prefer to quote Dr. Arturo Castiglioni, who in 
his A History of Medicine (2d ed., p. 1134), states that “the 
example set by the hygienic exhibits at Dusseldorf in 1926, and 
Dresden in 1930, has been followed in the public museums and 
exhibitions of other countries.” Health museums were established 
during 1930 in Poland, Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Egypt, and 
especially in Russia. 


The Hall of Medical Science at the Chicago “Century of 
Progress” in 1933 and 1934, under the leadership of William 
H. Pusey, M.D., and especially of Eben F. Carey, M.D., showed 
a great number of excellent medical exhibits. Many of them 
later made up the main core of the medical exhibits at the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry, with Thomas H. Hull, Ph.D., 
from the American Medical Association, as its curator. The Buf- 
falo Science Museum under Carlos Cumings, M.D., had included 
health exhibits before and was the first museum to display a 
“transparent man” in the United States. The medical and public 
health exhibits at the New York World’s Fair in 1939, where the 
author served as technical consultant, were sponsored by the 
American Museum of Health. To quote again, “At the New York 
World’s Fair the Hall of Man contained a number of accurate and 
entertaining biological and medical exhibits that were extremely 
popular.” Measured in terms of attendance—seven and one-half 
million people—this was the most successful attempt in mass 
health education. 


For many decades, the Academy of Medicine in Cleveland 
has had an active health education program, first mainly through 
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lectures, and since 1925 through the radio. In 1927 the first 
committee on health education was appointed. In 1931 a special 
Health Education Foundation was established. Health education- 
minded physicians felt that a continuous, all-year-round, planned 
program was needed. By the use of visual means, such as exhibits 
and films, not only larger groups would be reached, but a more 
penetrating educational effect would be secured. These consid- 
erations led to the incorporation of the Cleveland Museum of 
Health and Hygiene in 1936. This act was definitely the expres- 
sion of the organized medical profession. No single individual 
can be named as the “founder” of the first health museum in the 
United States. The author has only the claim of being its first 
manager. 


The incorporators were H. C. King, M.D., at that time presi- 
dent of the Academy of Medicine; Howard Whipple Green, sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Health Council; H. Van Y. Caldwell, 
secretary of the Academy of Medicine; Lester Taylor, M.D., past 
president of the Academy of Medicine and chairman of its 
health education committee for many years; and James A. Doull, 
M.D., at that time professor of preventive medicine at Western 
Reserve University. The late Wingate T. Todd served as chair- 
man of a committee on scope. The museum was incorporated on 
December 28, 1936, and at the opening in November 1940 about 
eight hundred members of the medical and dental profession and 
interested lay persons had pledged support to the museum through 
memberships of ten dollars or more. 


The first location of this museum was the former home of 
Mrs. Elisabeth S. Prentiss, 8811 Euclid Avenue, where she had 
lived for many years as Dr. Dudley P. Allen’s wife. The estab- 
lishment of the Elisabeth S. Prentiss National Award in Health 
Education has aroused the interest of many groups in modern 
forms of museum education. Award winners were: 1944, Evart 
and Mary Routzahn; 1945, C. E. A. Winslow; 1946, Mary Con- 
nolly; 1947, W. W. Bauer, M.D.; 1948, Donald B. Armstrong, 
M.D.; 1949, Harry E. Kleinschmidt, M.D. In 1946 the museum’s 


activities were transferred to a larger site, with the main museum 
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building located at 8911 Euclid. Nearly half a million people 
have visited the museum. The present membership is about 1,500, 
Health museums in Mexico City and Dallas, Texas, opened in 
1942 and 1947, have more or less been patterned after the Cleve- 
land Health Museum. The museum’s workshops have duplicated 
many health exhibits for other organizations, including the famous 
Dickinson-Belskie collection on human reproduction, an important 
part of the museum’s exhibits. 


The Cleveland Health Museum is a distinct departure from 
the traditional hygiene museums. The emphasis is on education 
and not on collection. It features man’s normal growth and de- 
velopment. Its aim is better health for more people, it being 
understood that health is a state of physical and mental ease. It 
considers man not only as a biological unit but as a social being. 
It concerns itself with public health just as well as with personal 


health. 


Future museum historians may refer to the Cleveland Health 
Museum as the first expression of a group activity of the medical 
profession, trail-blazing new methods in order “to make health 
visible,” with emphasis on normal growth and development of the 
individual as well as of community health to achieve “better 
health for more people.” . 
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FLATBOATING DOWN THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI, 
1867-1873 


Correspondence and Diaries of the William Dudley Devol 
Family of Marietta, Ohio 


Part II* 


edited by Ropert Leste Jones 
Professor of History, Marietta College 


V 


More material remains from William Dudley Devol’s fourth 
flatboating expedition than from the other three put together. In 
addition to the letters which passed back and forth, it includes two 
diaries covering the first six weeks of his trip (printed as Docu- 
ments No. 26 and No. 32). It has been thought advisable to print 
both Devol’s diaries and the letters for this six-week period, as 
they are essentially complementary rather than repetitive. 

This fourth trading venture differed from its predecessors in 
that it was made in a “fleet,” or tow, pushed and steered by a tug. 
Though this was apparently rather out of the ordinary as far as 
southeastern Ohio was concerned, it did not mark any real innova- 
tion in the flatboating business as such. 


No. 26 Diary of William Dudley Devol, November 21- 
December 11, 1872 
November 21% 
Left Harmer®* at one. Landed at Little Hocking for the night, water 
being so low could not run at night 


ggnd 
Ran to Murry’s Ville 6 Miles above Buffington [Island] Montieths** 


* Part I appeared in the preceding issue of the Quarterly, Vol. LIX (July 
1950), pp. 287-309. 

* Harmar, the town on the western side of the mouth of the Muskingum, 
now part of Marietta. 

*2 John Monteith was a well-known flatboatman of this era, who lived along 
the Ohio some distance above Marietta. Stacy, Flatboat Reminiscences, 2. 
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boat being loaded the deepest he insisted on laying by for more water. 
We took the tug ran down to the island sounded the water found enough 
came back. Made up the fleet again in the mean time the valve stem 
became bent had it to straiten which took until morning. 


93rd 
Ran Buffington Rubed bottom pretty hard came on to Sand Creek 
found [our boat] fast in the channel stopped the fleet went and sounded 
around her found plenty of water, came to Letart [Island] found the 
same boat warping up, it was the Emperor Belonging Best Brunks [?] 
and others with a tow of Iron she left her Barg at Sand Creek Came down 
to Letart for the other Laid by until she got through, ran on to Antiquity 
laid by until morning. 

24 

There we shovveled Coal all day and until quite late in the night 

got on a supply to last some time. 


25 
Left Early made the best run of the trip 


26 


Grounded for the first time, at the mouth of Guian** spent about 4 hours 
in getting off landed for the night at the mouth of big sandy. hearing 
of the trouble in the Union Bank of Marietta** having a Draft on the 
Bank concluded to go to Cincinn and see about it got on board the 
steammer Kate Putnam at ten in the eavening 


27 


A cold windy Day Arrived at Cincinnatti at 8 in the Evening stayed on 
the Boat until morning. 


28 


The day observed preity generaly as thanks giving Telegraphed to the 
Cashier of the Union Bank received a favorable answer. Stayed on board 
the steamer Lawrence 


29 


Verry cold Thernometer indicates 3° above Zero loafed around all day 
and put up for the night at Broadway hotell 


*® Guyandotte River. 
* The Union Bank suspended operations on account of the failure of a firm 
with which one of its partners was associated, but only for about a week. Marietta 
Register (weekly), December 5, 1872. See also Document No. 27. 
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30 


Not quite as cold as yesturdy stayed in the city all day started up the 
river in search of the boats, on board the steamer Wild Wood found 
the boats oposite the small town of Nevile, at Mid night 


December 1 
Laid arround waiting for the ice to run out or not went across the river 
in search of an ice harbor found a good one the river is rising slowly 
and weather moderating in [some degree] think we will not need one 


2 
Left our landing in the morning. Warm Wind grounded about noon on 
what is called 9 Mile worked until 11 at night getting of and landing 
Ice ran all night grinding against the boats fearfuly it and the strong 
south wind made it rather difficult to sleep. 


3ra 
Took the tug from the fleet and ran down to four Mile Bar and sounded 
through. came back hitched up, got through without any trouble. Made 
Cincin by two O.Clock. transacted our business at the bank visited the 
P.O. &. There is some mashenery to be repaired which will be done to- 
morrow. 

5 
Bought Presents for the family Boxed and prepared them to be sent 
home. received the first letter from home expected to start for below in 
the afternoon but it was late when the [tugboat] Capt [ain’s] family got 
aboard defered until to morrow 

Ath 
Loafed arround all day Waiting for Machinery and a raise in the river 
Went to the theater at night, the biggest fizzle I ever attended 


6th 
Left Cincinnati in the morning the shute at McCullums Bar verry nar- 
row inside boat rubed ground. stopped and sounded through Medoc [?] 
found plenty of Water landed at night 1 mile above Rising Sun Marshall 
went down to Make arrangements about Loading Potatoes in the morning 


7 
Droped boat down to the landing with the Propeller. Valve stem bent 
jus as our head line was made fast to shore had heavy Checking in the 
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swift current of the shute droped to low down had to warp up. got 
ready and began loading by noon. put 500 bbls in the Boat during the 
day tired at night stood watch sent a letter home 


8 


Finished loading by noon Sold and delivered stearing our stem tug 
came and landed us at the fleet. 


9 


Made up the fleet and left the landing in the Morning Made a good days 
run passed Jess’s*® in the afternoon saw him on the shore waved halowed 
to him. landed at night below Craigs bar near Garlands. Where we landed 
three years ago, and lost our dog. 


10 


Left landing early in the morning Heavy ice all day. passed Madison 
about noon landed at night on the Right oposite a small village Met 
Cha* Robinson Brother to Bill®* he made som inquiry about people in 
Marietta 

11. 


Snowed a little during the night started out in heavy ice and slush, 
passed the grassy flats finding 414 ft in the lowest place landed at 
Jeffersonville in the afternoon Went to the P O received five letters 
from home went over to Louisville and walked down to the canal office 
(it being about 314 miles from where we landed) to make arangements 
about passing through in the morning came back tired enough. ate some 
supper wrote a short letter and now am going to bed. 10 O Clock 


No. 27 
Cincinnatti Nov 28 72 


Dear Wife 

I presume you have expected a letter from me before this. Our 
friends have undoubtedly told you, that we ought to have known better, 
that to have started on such water &c. &c. I am well satisfied that we 
done the best that we could have done under the circumstinces Our 
boat is not here yet but I think it will be by to morrow or Saturday. 
The water is so verry low we have to go by day light all togother. I left 


*T.e., Jesse Barker’s. 
* Not identified. 
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the towe at the mouth of Big Sandy laying by for night Having heard 
of the Suspension of the Union Bank, we thought it might get our money 
matters into some trouble. I took the Kate Putnam and came here to 
attend to the Matter. When I left the Boats I expected to be at home 
to night or to morrow and may yet. We hold a Draft on the First 
National of this place given By the Union Bank. Fearing it would not 
be paid on sight I came here as stated above. To day being thanks 
giving Banks are Closed, But through the kindness of Cap‘ Drown*’ I 
managed to have a talk with the Cashier. Not transacting any business 
they could not state how the cash act. stood but thought there would be 
no trouble. 


I telligraphed the Bank At Marietta to find out positively, for we will 
want to use the money to pay the balance on potatoes at Rising Sun. I 
have no fears of loosing any thing. But if we have no bad luck will 
need the Cash. If I should get an unfavorable answer from my dispatch 
will start for home to night and Make a raise and return immediately. 
I would like verry much to come home and make another start but do 
not wish to be at the expense if it can be avoided... . 


Yours Most Afect 
W D Devol 


... 1 received a Satisfactory answer to my Dispatch... . 


No. 28 
Cincinnati, Nov 30 1872 

Dear Wife 

I leave here immediately for up the river to look after the boats, 
they were within about 40 miles of this place this morning and the ice 
is running so thick I am afraid they cannot reach this place. It does 
beat the Devil what times I have running around trying to do something 
and it amounts to nothing 


If I had thought that I should have remained in this place so long I 
would have come home. I have been here three or four days shivering 
around and looking at it frieze. . . . If we should be Ice bound any 
length of time one of us will come home and see to putting up our Ice 
If I had not been afraid of getting short of funds I would have bought 
you a present and sent by the Kate Putnam I am running the Matter 
HH, Drown was captain and part owner of the Kate Putnam. This boat 


was destroyed in the ice jam at Cincinnati at the end of December. Cincinnati 
Chronicle, quoted in Marietta Register (weekly), January 9, 1873. 
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cheap. I am verry sorry the trip as got so rough and disagreeable so 
early for I expect to see tough times when we get to selling 

The love of trying to accumulate as got me into this kind of trouble 
before so can blame no one but myself. I put on a clean white shirt 
when I left the flat Boat. It is dirty enough now fortunately I put two 
collars in my pocket. 


I Dine sometimes on steam boats when I wish to live high . . . and 
some times at the Hotell It is dry sport for me 


Your Most Affection 
W D Devol 


No. 29 
Cincinnati Dec. 5 [1872] 
Dear Wife 


. . » We have been here two days repairing machinery and waiting 
for water. We expect to leave this afternoon for Rising Sun We have 
not heard from our potatoes, if the man has done as he agreed to they are 
all right I would have went there when I was here before, but could not 
get there in time to do any good, if the potatoes had not been taken care 
off before the night and Morning of the hard freese. I wrote you that 
I was to leave for the boats up the river, left the City at dark and found 
the boats at a small town 40 miles above here, at midnight. We layed 
by two days for ice stuck on a bar half day and night, the deepest boat 
drawing more water than there was in the channel. 


We will leave a box of Christmas presents to be shiped on the Kate 
Putnam her next trip... . 
Remain yours &c 


W. D. Devol 
No. 30 
Rising Sun Indiania 
December between the seventh & eight [1872] 
Dear Wife 


We arrived here this morning and put in part of our potatoes this 
morning will finish by noon to morrow. The water is still low here, 
but I see by my mark that it has rissen a little since evening, and as 
there is enough water in the canal at Lewisville to let us pass through 
now by tight squeesing we can probaly get through without much difh- 
culty when we get there. . . . I am in hope we will make better progress 
from here on. 
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The Capt. wife and family came on board at Cincinnati consisting of 
wif an three Sons one a young man and the boys about 12 & 14 years 
old. There are 17 persons on the fleet now big and little... . 

As for leaving the Mouth of the Muskingum I think we did the best that 
Could be done under the Circumstances. We are this far along now and 
s[t]oreage and other expenses to the potatoes at this place are stoped 
and it does not cost us any more to be under way than lying still, the 
absence from home being the only drawback. We cannot learn much 
about the flat boat trade yet potatoes are plenty here, but I understand 
quit scarce and high below the falls. Peach Blows very scarce every 
wheres I can think of nothing more to write so, good night 


Most Sincerly 


W. D. Devol 
No. 31 
Louisville Ky. 
December 11 1872 
Dear Wife 


. . . We arrived at the Jeffersonville landing this afternoon It is 
quite cold and the ice is so thick we can hardly get along. It is the 
intention to cross over the river and enter the canal in the morning 
but I beleive that the ice will be so heavy we cannot moove... . 

... You can answer this at Cairo if not directed to write to some other 
post, it is so uncertain where we will get to the water being so Clear 
and Cold it is luble to close navigation at any time 

I will send in this a few pages from my note book** so you can judge 
how rappidly we travel 

I remain yours 
Most affectionately 
W D Devol 


No. 32 Diary of William Dudley Devol, December 12, 1872- 
January 24, 1873 
December 


12 
Layed just above the pork house at Jeffersonville waiting for the ice 
to disappear the prospect of getting out is rather slim. dropped our 
boat below the tug next to shore to avoid the ice 


* Already printed as Document No. 26. 
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13 


Was not disturbed by the ice during the night nor to day but constant 
watch is required to avoid danger. thre boats on the outside were cut 
badly during the night and day. they moved above trying to procure 
a more secure harbor, which left us to take the ice. 


14% 


About 5.0.Clock in the morning it came against us in such force, as to 
make it look dangerous to be about. We must seek another harbor, for 
this jumping out of [bed and] running on deck in one shirt tail and 
Barefoot in frost and snow for fear of being Mashed by ice is not 
pleasant in practice, let the theory be as it may The tug moved us up to 
the coal fleet about 4 in the afternoon. After making Every thing secure 
we went to town and got enough Oysters for the whole crew. as they 
helped roll our potatoes at Rising Sun. It is warmer to night; the wind 
is blowing hard, I do not know what will come next 


l 5th 


Sunday. A verry pleasant day. the heaft of the ice has disappeared 
and as the river clars of ice the water recedes and as we imerge from 
the ice blockade we are bound to stay for the want of water. It being 
the first time during my limited experiance in boating, that I have had 
to lay by and wait for water 


Spent the day in taking out and overhauling a pump and mend the back 
porch which was knocked off by the tug. We have to pump conciderable 
a great deal more than I like putting extra load and running in the ice 
is the causes of it we draw 4 ft. 


16 


Pumped the boat in the Morning. Cleaned up. Took all of our dirty 
Clothese out to be washed. Went over to Louisville to see about selling 
some of our load. Markets were not egsactly satisfactory. came back 
eat a late dinner played Cards. red the papers and damned the luck 
until night 

17th 


“Pumped” Parties came from Louisville to buy appels after considerable 
talk sold our entire lott of apples excepting 5 or 6 bbls at $3.50 at the 
boat. Went out after the washing which was not done. Received com- 
pany at our boat in the evening one young fellow brought a fiddle made 
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from a cigar box, which made good music it being the first time said 
musician had visited us since the huge joke of the coal tongs.*® 


18 


The boat came for the appels. it was brought up by a tug which had 
to break her way through the ice, it having stoped about 4 O.Clock this 
morning sinking a coal boat about fifty yards above us. got the appels 
out and on to the boat at 2 O Clock. straitened up the boat and pumped 
her out. Tug boats broke the ice loose up as far as Six Mile Island and 
it floated by leaving the river free from there to the falls 


19 


Not being much water in the boat this morning leads me to beleive it 
has stopped leaking Marshall went to Louisville and collected for the 
appels I went and got our washing which was pretty well done It being 
the first time on shore for two days, got new heels put on my boots. 
Sat in the Cabin during the afternoon played Cards and listened to it 
rain the weather is watched with greater interest than during harvest 


It is estimated that there is 16 acres of coal barges laying at the bank 
above here waiting for water to go below. There is the nicest arange- 
ments here for sawing lumber and building boats on the river. There is 
plenty of boards and plank in the yards from 60 to 70 ft in length of 
even thickness and any desireable width Dave [Barth] mad a nice Apple 
Cobler to day. I think my Clothese begin to tighten 


20 


Rained last evening with every prospect of water but turned cold before 
morning and has been cold all day and is freeseing hard to night. took 
out some freight so we could get at the after pump which was damaged. 
put in an other. trimed up the boat and pumped her out. went to the 
P O received no male Won the Oysters from Riley*® and Charley 
Benjamine,*: in the evening we are fireing heavy to night to keep the 
boat warm. 


21 


Colder: last night at sundown there was no ice in the river oposite our 
boat by 11 O.C. the river was frozen over and by morning nearly an 


® This practical joke, whatever it was, is nowhere explained. 

“Not identified, but probably one of the flatboatmen in the “fleet.” 

“Charles Wilford Benjamin (1851-1935) of Malta, Ohio. He ultimately 
concentrated on the flatboating of salt from the Muskingum River. 
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inch thick. fixed up an extra stove in the bow of the boat and began 
heating her up. the tugs broke the ice in front of the city and as far 
up as the coal fleet but it is closed agan to night, mercury indicates zero 
at 9 O C Went to the post Office but received no male Thernometer 
indicates O. at Nine O Clock 


22 


Very cold 6.° Below O at midnight it has grown gradualy warmer until 
the present time 11 O.Clk in the evening 22° above 0 Been very busy 
fireing went to the barges and got a sled load of Coal 

Cut and broke the ice from arround the boat had Oysters for dinner the 
ones we won from Riley and Charley Benjamine. wrote home 


23 


26° Warmer in the morning than it was yestarday, but still freazeing. 
went down to the P. O. received two letters from home and mailed one 
Bought a Coal Cooking stove as wood is so scarce, and we need a hot 
fire. tried in the afternoon to get skates but found none suitable in 
town. it is splended skateing 


There was a report of a big rise at Cincinnati which with the heavy ice 
would sweep every thing from the shore but later advices give us to 
understand it is occasioned by a gorge at Big Miami 

We try to keep the ice cut loose from the boat but it freeses so rapidly 
it is of but little use thermometer 10° above 0 at 9 O Clock 


24th 
Went through our usual morning work 

All hands turned in to cutting the Dutch gap Cannal, that is making an 
open space outside the boats, by cutting the ice and crowding it under 
Bought matearials for our Christmas dinner About 4. O Clock the river 
began rising rapidly with news from above that the ice had passed 
Madison clearing the banks of everything put out extra lines About 9 
the ferry boat came up Made one trip broke the ice next to the Coal 


Barges. There was quite a stir during the fore part of the night things 
looked Billious Water began falling at 1. O.Clock 


25 


Engaged a tug to take our boat into the Canal Pumped out the boat 
then began our Christmas dinner. Made Oyster Pie Mince apple & 
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Cherry pie, in fact a Pie dinner is What we had, went to the P. O. it 
was fastened owing to Christmas got our boat loose ready for the tug 
but she did not Come cut ice got in closer to shore Montieth pulled his 
boat out along side, which makes a good fender for us the tug failed 
to come as per agreement it is raining and sleeting this Evening 


26 


A Large tow boat broke the ice last night and this morning the entire 
length of the Coal fleet it snowed about two inches last night an a 
little to day thernometer about 18° above 0 Went to the office in the 
morning got a letter from home sat arround the fire and Played Cards to 
pass the time 


27 


Boat is leaking but little. Handled potatoes to day to give an appetite 
had Oyster pie for dinner laid in coal in the evening played Eucher 
until bed time it has been a verry pleasant day. 


28 
Cold and Cloudy to day No prospect of getting away from here. Went 
to Louisville crossed on the bridge a long walk. Bridge over 1 Mile in 
length. No room for boats in the canal Got a letter from home Brought 
in washing washed from stem to S—— 


29 


Most pleasant day of the trip. sun shone brightly melted snow some 
Tug worked at the shore ice on Kentucky side. Men busily hauling ice 
eight inches thick 


Assorted potatoes in forenoon. got a supply of Coal 


30 
Warm Drizzling rain all day worked hard cutting loose and getting a 
coal barg off the ground and putting her inside the fleet. Cut a great 
quantity of ice from arround the Boat and coal Barges 


pulled our boat up between coal barges and shore Where I think we 
will be safe until the coal*® sinks Warmer to night Prospects good for a 
thaw 


“A slip. For coal read ice. See Document No. 43. 
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315 
Warm and Raining a little asorted potatoes, went to the P. O. received 
two letters from home 
Jan 1% 1873 


Slight Breese from the north asorted potatoes in forenoon Went to 
Louisville in afternoon. got a tug came up with it hitched on and were 
towed into the Canal. arrived at dusk All manner of rumors about the 
Water and ice 

gra 
Moved further down the Canal Handled Potatoes Hickey Duning & 
Storm*® Helping gorged ice running Heavy 


4th 
Cool went to Jeffersonville ice running heavy a number of barges passed 
over the falls in the ice 

5 
Sunday 

6 
Waiting for ice to run by river raising shore ice floating thick and 
heavy went to Jeffersonville got 2 letters from home 


8 
Waiting for ice to pass by bought 20 Bbl** of Coal Steamer Mary 
Huston passed Down first steamer since the blockade 


gth 
Turned Cold began fireing in both stoves heavy kept it up all day and 
night 

10 
Thernometer indicated 3° above zero at 8. O.Clock in the morning. 
Cut the ice around barge and flat boats, and spard off the canal wall, 
Cold in the evening began moderating at 12 midnight 


11 
24° at sunrise a beautiful warm day warm and pleasant in the evening 
freezing but little 

12 
Sunday. Warm ice Melting in the Canal. Company boat began break- 





“River acquaintances, or, perhaps, deck hands. 
“T.e., bushels. 
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ing ice at the foot of Canal gave it up. Oakland worked a little in the 
eveng 

13 
Began working in the ice in Earnest Cut around the boat in a hard rain. 
Tug Syren began working at the lower end of Canal gorge, Oakland at 
the upper end worked hard all day ice nearly all out in the evening. 


14 
Took the fleet to the lower end of the Canal, laid above the locks until 
next morning 


15 


Put the boats through the Lock. Went back with the tug after empty 
barge. pump gave out took until evening to get repaired and drop the 
barge over the falls Laid by until morning getting out of patience, think 
some of Swearing. 

16 


Foggy in the morning. Left the foot of the canal at ten 30 minutes. 
run all day and night but little ice rather windy. 


17 


Still under headway passed Sinking Creek at 7. O. Clock 100 miles 
below Portland. Passed Clover Port a 9. O.Clock Arrived at Rockport 
12. Coaled until 414 took 800 bush pulled out wind begun blowing at 
sun down and increased until 7. Ock river became verry rough under- 
took to land got to the shore ice crowded in so thick could not lay 
rounded out and went ahead; it beats all boating that I ever experienced. 
Windy and Cold if it was not for the wind navigation would soon be closed 
by ice. Passed Cannilton at Seven the cotton factory is in full blast, the 
light from the windows shows a great distance by ten ice began troubling 
a great deal eleven the supply line to the doctor*® got clogged and we 
were compelled to drift at the mercy of the ice for two hours. expected 
to be driven ashore and ground by the floating and shore ice. We put 
on one of our sweep worked all we had the power to do Came very 
near the shore twice, it being the most precarious situation of the trip 
the wind having fallen the ice soon made from shore to shore as soon 
as we could work the engine the tug managed to work us from shore, 
but we drifted at the mercy of the current, until morning all hands on 
duty, by morning we were frozen tight in the ice 


* Auxiliary engine. 
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Went to work with skiffs and polls to get loose from the ice which by 
the assistance of the engine we soon did, thernometer about 12° above 
O. Cool penetrating air all day, by constant watching we were enabled 
to keep off the shore A large field of ice carried us against shore once 
no prayrs were said but a considerable exertion mad to free ourselves 
which was done without damage 


Our only salvation was in getting into Green river Every precaution was 
taken lines and every thing got in rediness. and when within a Mile 
and one half, gave the signel of distress, and as we drifted nearer the 
Tug Syren came steaming to our assistance which enabled us to affect a 
landing without further trouble. 

Tired and sleepy, we now rest from our labors in a harbor which is 
never troubled by ice 


19 


Sunday 8° above zero slept soundly excepting when not on watch. 
growing gradualy warmer. in hopes we will not be detained but a few 
days. Marshall & Montieth put out fish line Baited with Cheese & 
Chicken Entrals. Men from the Syren run the line in the night hooked 
on a herrin for a joke Marshall got up at 2. O.Ck. Caught a nice cat 
fish weighing 914 lbs on a hook baited with herrin, which turned the 
joke 

20 
Thernometer 33° Snowed last night growing gradualy warmer. Every 
body a hunting and fishing 

21 
Warm & pleasant 
prospect of leaving tomorrow Mooved our boat down stream a short 
distance as we were laying over a big !og 


22 
Left Green river in the morning considerable ice passed Evensville 8 
miles below went ashore to the P. O. ice getting thicker 
in the afternoon snowing fast laid by for the night 6 or 8 miles above 
Mt vernon 

23 
Left our landing early in the Morning ice a great deal thicker than 
yestarday. Passed Uniontown about 11. Shawnietown about two. the 
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ice somewhat thinner. Landed for the night on the I]linois Shore about 
two miles above Caseyville 

Ice running heavy and crowding the boat so there will be no sleep to 
night. Grind grind I would like so much to have a Change 


24 


Ice running heavy no sleep last night A great place for rabbits any 
game of all kinds Billy** shot a wild turkey Dropped our boat bellow 
the others, hauled in close to shore out of the reach of ice. End of 
volume 1** a reckord of 43 days in ice 


No. 33 
Jeffersonville Dec. 15° [1872] 
Dear Wife 


I wrote you upon my arrival here. I stated that we had made 
arrangements to enter the Cannal the next morning but it was my predic- 
tion that the ice would be so heavy, that we could not do so, which was 
the case. The floating ice has been heavy and the river full from shore 
to shore which has made it troublesome and dangerous to lay here it 
not being a verry good harbor. At the time of running ice, we got a 
pretty hard squeeze night before last, but received no injury; flat boat- 
ing in ice is rough 
We have laid here three days for the ice to disappear finaly the ice 
melted and wastede and the water went with it the cold freeseing weather 
caused the river to fall so, that we will have to wait for more water. 
It being the first time I have ever had to wait for water Will go over 
to Louisville in the morning and if there is not good prospects for 
water, will make arangements to take the boat over and open trade 
provided prices will justify in so doing... . 

... You can answer this letter at Jeffersonville in fact continue to write 
me here as often as you can, until advised otherwise 
Hopeing that you and our flock of little ones; of Whom I think almost 
continualy; are well and happy 
I remain yours 
Most affectionately 
W D Devol 


“William Lancaster, a deck hand. 
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No. 34 
Jeffersonville Dec 19. 1872 
My Dear Wife 


I write you again from this place for the simple reason that it is 
impossible for me to get any other place to write from The ice has been 
running continualy since [we] arrived here, until yestarday at noon it 
having gorged above at what is called Six Mile, and is now clear from 
there to the falls; which would enable us to leave here for but one simple 
thing and that is we have no water, but there is a little prospect, it having 
rained last night; it is tedious enough for me. That box of Notions is on 
board the Kate Putnam where ever she may be. I am informed it was 
shiped from Cincinnatti 


We sold and delivered our entire lott of appels yestarday got $3.50 per 
Bbl for them just as they were we have several reasons for selling In the 
first place we like to leave “well enough alone” we wanted the room to 
set another stove to warm the boat if necessary to keep the potatoes from 
freezeing. They were not insured and the danger of being cut down by 
the ice is great. Ther was a Coal boat knocked down, just above our boat 
last night... . 

I still enjoy good health I sincerely hope your good Self and little ones 
enjoy the same great blessing 

I remain yours 


Most respectfuly 
W D Devol... 


No. 35 
Jeffersonville December 22"° 1872 
Dear Wife 


It will soon be two weeks since we came to this place. little did 
I then expect to be here at this time, not only be here but with the 
prospect before me of being here some time to come. It has turned 
verry cold. last night our thernometer indicated 6° below 0. at 2. 
O.Clock but it has moderated some Night before last it froze the river 
from shore to shore in 4 hours to day people are skateing all over it. It 
keeps us busy fireing in two stoves to protect the potatoes from the frost. 
how fortunate it is we sold our appels It gives us plenty of room and no 
fears of rotting them by heat. One great consolation in our misery is we 
have no big crew under wages and to feed, in fact our expenses are no 
greater than if we were at home 
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Being frozen up is to me lik Joel Tuttles laying in jail, not very hard 
but damn steady 

Staying on a flat boat from morning until night and night until morning 
without going a shore only to the P. O. is not verry lively amusement, 
playing cards and listening to stale jokes and vulgar jests soon becomes 
to monotinous to be amusing to me. One of us might come home and 
spend christmas if it was not for the expense, and the situation in which 
the boat would be left neither would like to have the care and the 
situation of matters here would give one at home but little comfort. 
So we will stick it out. ... 1 have heard that Jesse [Barker] sunk his 
hoat above Memphis but as to the truth of the statement cannot 
vouch. ... 

We have made no elaborate arrangements for christmas. Wheather we 
will have fried Meat and boiled Potatoes or Potatoes and fried meat has 
not yet been fully determined 


. . . Hoping that your own good self and our little ones are enjoying 
good health and will spend a happy Christmas I remain yours 


Most affectionately 
W. D. Devol... 


No. 36 
[Jeffersonville, Ind.] 
Christmas 1872 
Dear Wife 


. . . Alferd [Marshall] has received but one letter from home. 
pretty much all he learns of his affairs at home he gets through me. 


We had another big scare from the ice last night, but things look 
better to night. how long they will remain so I cannot say. The Water 
began raising rapidly yesterday afternoon at 4 and by nine we thought 
that the ice would give way and destroy every thing we got things in 
readiness to light out but the Water began receding by midnight and 
we have rested quiet since We learned that the ice gave way at Madison 
fifty miles above here, destroying every thing along shore Steamboats 
coal Barges &c. It has stoped somewhere between here and there. The 
ferry boat broke some of the ice last night she ran through it without any 
trouble the ice is from 4 to 6 in thick 

We made arrangements this morning with a tug to put us in the 
head of the canal. got every thing in readiness but she failed to come. 
The only trouble about that locality is the shallowness of the water. 
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We are in a tolerably good place now, in deep water, close under the 
coal fleet, which is composed of over 16 acres of coal barges lying along 
shore from 5 to 8 abreast waiting for Water to go below. If they can 
be saved which they are making every effort to do, we are all right if 
not we are not that is all. 

We have had extremely cold weather which compelled us to fire steadilly 
night and day. We keep two stoves red hot all the time one in the bow, 
and the other in the end that is not the bow. Owing to the scarceity of 
wood we bought us a coal cooking stove which does well. It cooked 
our christmas dinner well at least. it was a Pie dinner Apple Pie Mince 
pie Cherry Pie Oyster Pie and cheese. We are at work continualy cutting 
ice and fussing around trying to make our boat secure We have cut ice 
enough to fill 14 ice houses. . . . I got but little sleep last night. My 
watch is now off and I must go to bed.... 

I remain yours most respectfuly 


W D Devol 


No. 37 

Evensville*? Dec 27 1872 

Dear Wife 
. .. I have seen ice enough, one would think during the last three 

weeks to last a life time... . 


We cannot sell our potatoes at Louisville at the present time they are 
sent from there south in the interior by rail and it is to cold to handle 
them. I think however there will be a tolerably fare market there after 
a while. 

. . . We stay on the boat all the time only going to the office and to get 
our Washing. havenot been off the boat after sundown since laying here. 
We have been able to keep our potatoes from freeseing and I think we 
can if the weather gets 10° colder than it has been. There is a gorge of 
twenty five miles in extent between here and New Madrid the conse- 
quences resulting from its mooving, depends entirely upon the weather 
and the water. We will undoubtedly have weather, but the water that 
is the trouble. 


We have undertaken a job that will occupy our time for quite a season 
provided we stick to it. That is we are overhauling the potatoese we 


“A slip. For Evensville read Jeffersonville. 
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got at Rising Sun they were not put up as we would like to have had 
them.... 
Most Respectfuly 


W D Devol 
No. 38 
[Jeffersonville, Ind.] 
December 28 1872 
Dear Wife 


. . . In your last letter you speak of our insureance policy being 
cancelled. if it can be done it is something that I never heard of before. 
If the insurer can release himself from the responsibility of his share 
of the contract at will where is the utility in insurance. We have violated 
the policy in no instance I think if there was any alteration or change 
to be made we would be informed by the propper parties there is certainly 
a mistake some wheres. If you are in town soon I wish you would stop at 
Sturgisses**® office and inquire about it tell him it is for your own informa- 
tion. There has been an immense amount of property destroyed on the 
river this winter, not less than twenty thousand barrels of potatoes that 
we have heard of. how many more will be sold in the same manner it is 
hart to tell I am now taking the bitterest pill in the way of flat boating 
that I have ever swallowed and it is not sugar coated either. If we only 
get through safe I will be satisfied for I think there is money in it yet. 
We have been from home long enough to be in market and half sold 
out. I am getting uneasy and anxious to go home but can see no chance 
I feel like watching what property I have here pretty close. if I should 
loose it and the insureance also will have to scratch hard and run the 
mashine slow and saving that is all... . 

The hours that are spent at night watching are good for meditation 
laying plans for our enjoyment Compearing my situation here in a 
small damp flatboat cabin with that of my neighbors who are at home 
in the bosoms of their family... . 
I remain most Affectionately 

W D Devol 
No. 39 

[Jeffersonville, Ind.] 

December 31%* 1872 
Dear Wife .. . 
It has been warm for three days and rainy the two last, the river 





“J. W. Sturgiss was a general insurance agent at Marietta. 
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will begin raising to night and if it does not turn suddenly cold the 
immense gorges of Ice between here and Cincinnatti will soon be here 
and the story will be told. The river is so broad and deep and the current 
so slow here I cannot think there is such great danger as many aprehend. 
The reason we did not continue our effort to get into the Cannal is 
oweing to the shallowness of the Water if we had went in as we talked 
of we would have been hard aground and probably our boat injured 
upon the rocky Bottom, and if the Canal should be needed we would 
have to unload an draw out; but if the river should rise enough before 
the ice comes we may probably make the attempt yet 


You can see by the accompanying diagram*® that the ice cannot get 
near us. Our chances are good as long as the coal fleet remains, however 
if their spars should give way we would be crowded on the beach. We 
are 25 or 30 feet from shore in ten feet of Water Our position is con- 
sidered by the flat Boatmen the best of any We had hard work getting 
it. In the first place the fleet left us at the pork House. We got towed 
up to where Alexander®® now lays. We did not like our position alto- 
gother so we pulled our bow in above Spences®! boat. Montieth then 
layed below. The empty Barge layed across our bow with one end on 
shore, the other extending square out into the river it was being repared. 
By the consent of the Coal men (we gave them wine and appels) we cut 
the ice from around her (which was eight in thick) with our rigging 
worked her off ground, cut the ice from the inside the coal fleet, dropped 
our boat back so the ice would float out, started the barge in ahead and 
pulled to our present position, worked nearly all day, in the rain to ac- 
complish it 

I will inform you of the next Moove. I remain Most Respectfuly 


W. D. Devol 


No. 40 
Louisville Canal Jan. 1° 1873 
Dear Wife 


You will see by the heading of this letter, that we have made 
the contemplated change of our locality 


This Morning I proposed to some of the older men at the landing to 


“The rough diagram here referred to shows a long line of coal barges along 
the Indiana shore, with six flatboats anchored just below. A seventh flatboat—that 
of William Dudley Devol and Alfred S. Marshall—is shown anchored upstream 
from the other six, between the shore and the line of barges. 

© Not identified, but apparently one of the flatboatmen in the “fleet.” 

™ Likewise apparently one of the men in the “fleet.” 
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come over and see if we could not find a harbor that was more safe 
than where we were They thought there was no use of being in a hurry, 
we had a good place and all that, so we went at work in the boat with 
our potatoes. At noon I was surprised to hear them talk of being over, 
that the place was pretty good did not know whether they would go 
or not 

I said that I beleived I would go to the Post Office. Alferd [Marshall] 
and I went but did not stop at the office, took the ferry boat for Louis- 
ville to look out for a situation. Hailed a tug made arrangements to 
be brought down before we got across the river The first thing the flat 
Boat men knew we were on hand with a tug, taking in our lines and 
making ready to get on the out side of the fleet. We are here now safe 
and sound. it was quite dark when we got in. [If] the place does not 
suit egsactly in the morning will try and get farther in / like to be in as 
far as things will permit We hear all manor of rumors about the ice and 
water > ee 
I think we can tell in a few days how soon we will leave here 


It has been quite an eventful new years day, but no feasting on good 
things nor any presents... . 
Yours Most respectfuly 


W. D. Devol... 


No. 41 
Walnut Hill Jan 4 1873 


My Dear Husband 


At last you are out of danger. I cant tell you what a releif it is 
to me Every body here thought your boat would be swamped sure, in fact 
it seemed to me that it would be impossible to save her. . . . The children 
& I spent this P. M. at Gage’s.®? He says Jesse’s®* boat was snagged 100 
miles above Cairo, just as she was pulling out from land Had 3000 bushel 
potatoes in bulk. Oats, corn &c Beans &c It was sunk three weeks ago. 
Some insurance—not enough to cover the loss. He had a partner—... 
I think you were a little to cute with the boatmen. It was rather a shabby 
trick on their part. Did they want to get the situation you have? Ain’t 
the canal long enough for MANY BOATS—You are still sorting your po- 
tatoes. Did you get any of them frozen Private There has been MANY 
that asked me if you did. The word came to Marietta that they were all 


@T.e., James Gage Barker's. 
®T.e., Jesse Barker’s. 
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frozen Sturgiss asked me I just tell them all, I know nothing about 
them, that you never have said whether they were frozen or not... . 
I am your loving Wife Bitha M. Devol... 
No. 42 
Deeper in the Canal 
Louisville Jan. 4t* 1873 
Dear Wife 
I wrote you from this place, on the first of the month, telling you 
of our getting here &. The next day after our comeing the entire fleet 
of flat-boats came to a man, and it was a good thing for them that they 
did so. As near as we can learn every boat excepting ours and the two 
immediately below it, would have been distroyed by a huge cake of ice 
that came in there and swept the shore from thence to the falls. Members 
from nearly every boat acknowledge to us if we had not made the start 
they would have remained and suffered the consequences. It is the 
apparant fearlessness of the ice and its power, that has added much 
to the distruction of that class of property this winter 


We continualy hear of boats being ground up by the ice at different 
points on the river nearly from one end to the other. We get in the 
commercial of the 4‘® a detailed account of the number and the names 
of the owners of boats that were lost at Memphis and the vecinity 4 as 
far down as Helena 1 of which belonged to the man Baker that 
loaded in our neighborhood one year ago 

in all upwards of forty produce boats of one kind and an other have 
been wrecked, the cargo’s of which in most instances will prove a total 
loss. It makes me feel some easyer over our detention to think we had 
a good safe harbor so near home. .. . 


I remain yours Most Affectionately 
W. D. Devol 
No. 43 
Louisville Jan. 6 1873 
Dear Wife 
.. . There is a bare possibility of leaving this port to-morrow... . 
There is to much ice running at present for a tow but I think boats 
might float with comparitive safety. it is the ice that lays along the 
shore that gives away and floats down doing all the damage that is now 


™ Cincinnati Commercial. 
Listed in the article as J. C. Baker, but with no further particulars. 
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done. dispatches report more damage at Cincinnatti to day than all 
others of this season combined. Nothwithstanding it is somewhat cold 
to night I am in hopes the ice will last but a few days longer. The 
water is so muddy it will certainly sink. We hear continualy of property 
being distroued at all points on the river even as far down as Vixburgh 
4, flat boats have been sunk by floating ice. it has a tendency to make 
boatmen timid... . 
That Matter of insureance is as I expected. I was satisfied that it was 
optional with us whether we surrendered our policy or not... . 
We have been quit fortunate in our little wagers about leaving &c 
two more cans of oysters came aboard to night, to be made into a pie 
tomorrow. And if we leave this week we will have another installment. 
We have been living high on Venison and Buffalo steak, which is as 
cheap here as Beef steak. . . . If we leave here tomorrow my next Post 
address will be at Cairo which point we should make in four or five 
days at the outside, including one day to coal at Cannelton. . . . 
We will have so much water our progress will be rapid and if we meet 
with no misfortune will soon be at our journeys end where your good 
letters will be awaiting me 

Yours Most Affectionately 


W. D. Devol... 


No. 44 
Louisville Jan. 8° 1873 


Dear Wife 

I am still here waiting for the ice to get out of the way. I am 
getting out of patience that is all there is of it, four weeks to day since 
we came in here. little did I expect to remain here a month and perhaps 
longer. It is quite cold to night which keeps the ice from sinking. if 
we could only get off it would take but a few days to make the trip on 
this water. We hear of another man looseing a thousand barrels by 
sinking on the lower Ohio... . 

I dont see who could start the report of our potatoes at Rising-Sun 
being frozen. They were stored in the basement of a large Warehouse 
and covered with hay and straw the out sid tier of barrels perhaps 100 
or 150, had frosted potatoes upon the ends. All the frozen ones put 
to gether would not make twenty Barrels, when they were put into the 
boat, and by selling the appels out of the forward end, potatoes from 
the (hind end) had to be brought forward to keep her on an eaven 
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keel from the two Causes they became somewhat Mixed through the 
load. After the appels were taken out we had plenty of room and 
nothing else to [do] but to sort them out and get them in readiness for 
market if we ever get there 


I dont think however we could have been in a much better place, ex- 
cepting at home... . 


I [think that] by a desperate effort you will be enabled to keep me at 
home here after as this has been such an entirely different trip from 
what I expected it to be... . 


There is plenty of room in the canal now the river is up, but when we 
came here there was a great doubt of there being room enough to get 
err 

I remain most respectfuly yours 


W. D. Devol... 


No. 45 
Louisville Jan. 10‘ 1873 
Dear Wife... 


At the time I wrote you requesting you to write to Caro the prospect 
was good for our immediate departure from this port but the ice con- 
tinued to run much longer than I expected and it has turned so severely 
cold that we are frozen up or the ice makes so rapidly we cannot run 
at present. Steam Boats have laid by. Navigation is virtualy suspended. 
It is verry cold at present. The ice is frozen and gorged arround our 
boats very heavy. had a serious time cutting and working in the ice this 
afternoon. A heavy steam Boat and barge crouded along side of us, and 
[as] we are all frozen in one solid bunch or mass we being next to 
shore had [to] cut arround the whole business and spar off to keep 
from being caught on the canal] wall. I was working in the ice and water 
and thinking of the sick at home when Dave [Barth] handed me your 
last stating that the Doctor had been up an you were all on the mend. 


It was a great releif to me. I did not mind the work Ice nor cold not- 
withstanding I was wet and my clothese frozen stiff. I presume I have 
worked in ice more this winter than any person that has packed ice in 
our Neighborhood. I have seen a plenty and am satisfied. 

As for going below Memphis, if we get there safe I will be satisfied it 
will be so late when we get there we will not have time to go farther 
in fact it will not be necessary if prices continue as good there as at 
present but there is no telling. . . . It is verry tedious business. We are 
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at the wharf of quite a larg city where amusements of all kinds are 
going on, but we do not think it safe to go out in town so we remain 
on the boats night and day, except going to the P. O. and buying 
groceries. It is rather a small field for an active man to exercise in but 
it gives plenty of time to think, what a fool he is to leave a pleasant 
home, to sweat and freeze on a flat Boat while his neighbors are tosting 
their shins by the fire. 

Uncle Lewis [Putnam] has taken a cold time to start and if there is 
as much ice where he is as there is here he will not go far. .. . 


I remain most respectfuly 


W D Devol... 


No. 46 
Walnut Hill Monday eve Jan 13% 1873 


My Dear Husband 


. .. | hope you find a good market & speedy sales when you arrive 
at Memphis. It will soon be two months since you left home, or rather, 
eight weeks. Jt seems six months I am glad you stay on your boat, for 
it saves me many a worry. I wish you could go [off it] once in a while to 
help pass the time, but as you say, it gives you plenty of time to think, 
& you just think that this is the last trip down the river for me, & keep 
it in your mind—I’ll be willing to bet that if you go through safely 
and do well that you will want to go again.— 


Ed [Williams] went to mill°® to-day & he says that the mill hands 
all say that Uncle Lewis [Putnam] will have to lose his insurance if 
his boat goes down that he has violated his policy, first in taking such 
a risk in starting for no other boat would go with him—lI wrote you 
in my last’ about the ice on the bottom of his boat—Look out for yours. 
Ed says, ‘I’ll bet Mr Devol never would [have] left port without know- 
ing whether there was ice on his boat bottom or not? —He meant that 
you would have your eyes open of course—I would not be surprised if 
Uncle Lewis lost his boat, insurance and all——... 


... Yours with much love  Bitha M. Devol... 
“This was Lewis Putnam’s mill on the eastern side of the Muskingum at 


Devols Dam. 
"The letter referred to has not been preserved. 
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No. 47 
Louisville Monday 
Jan. 13 1873 
Dear Wife .. . 


Steamboatmen and flat Boatmen have been hard at work to day getting 
ice out of the canal The canal is about two miles in length and was 
frozen verry hard, for about 14 mile at the upper end it was gorged 
full in many places to the bottom 

We lay just below the gorge, we began working below the gorge with 
a tug letting the broken ice run out a spill. (a place left in one sid for 
drift & to run out). The Oakland the nicest tow boat on the western 
waters began at the uper end, and boats that the canal Co. keep for 
the purpose begun at the extreme lower end by all working togother we 
have got the ice so well broken up that we can leave to morrow either 
out at the head and down over the falls, or down through the canal we 
have about concluded to take the canal for greater safety. it will cost 
about 50¢ more than to pass over the falls but misshaps and accidents 
are the rule this winter and we dont care about taking the risk... . 


. .. | am in hopes that 10 Days or two weeks will see us in Memphis 
any how... . 


On this state of Water we ought to make Cairo in 4 days including 
one day to Coal at Cannelton or Casseyville. . . . 


I remain most respectfuly 
W D Devol 
If we go over the falls will let you know 
Tuesday We are now at the foot of the canal waiting for fog to Clear 
away.... 


No. 48 
Cave in Rock Jan. 25" 1873 
Daughter May 
. . . We arrived at this port after many, many, delays, in time to 
visit the renowned, cave in the rocks (which gives name to the small 
village just below); before night came. The enterance to the cave is 
in the face of a ledge of rocks, which are 50 to 100 feet in highth, and 
nearly one Mile in length, extending up and down the river. The en- 
terance is about the size of the end of our wood shed, with an oval top 
or roof. the cave grows gradualy smaller as you enter the roof and 
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floor approaching until they meet at 100 feet from the outer wall The 
face of the rock for quite a distance above and below, the sides as 
well as the roof of the cave are leteraly covered with the names of 
persons that have visited here from time to time A great portion of 
the cave is now occuped by empty barrels, and potatoes spread on the 
floor to dry. A flat Boat ladened with corn and potatoes, was laying in 
a little nook among the rocks at the mouth of the cave, when a larg 
cake of ice striking the Island oposite swung around and crushed in 
the side of the boat 

A part of the potatoes were taken out and put in the cave to dry and 


be rebarreled, a part of the corn is in piles along shore, but oweing 
to its having been in Water so long it is of little value. ... 


Respectfuly 
Your Father 
W. D. Devol 
No. 49 
Cave in Rock Jan 25 1873 
Dear Wife 


I wrote you a hasty letter as we left Green River, informing you of 
our whereabouts, and what a severe time we had since leaving Louis- 
ville. have made but slow progress since then. The river has been so 
full of floating ice, we could run only in day light and only part of 
the time at that. We have laid by nearly two days at what is called 
Peelers landing, on the Illinois side 2 Miles above Caseysvill. We left 
there this afternoon and made a short run of 12 miles to this place 
which we will leave in the morning if the ice gets no heavyer 


It is of no use for me to express my feeling in regard to this trip, any 
further than my expectations of a speedy and pleasant trip, are forever 
blighted, blasted and busted 

27th 


At this place, Cave in Rock, is where Jess [Barker] makes his 
stopping place. A man here who seems to be well acquainted with his 
business says that he was insured for 10 percent more than cost, his 
Policy dated 2 days before the accident. We laid by last night oposite 
Paducha there was a considerable ice this morning but it is thinning 
out but will make thin ice again to night. We have plenty of water I 
am in hopes to make Cairo in time to visit the office to night. have not 
heard from home for two weeks. If the upper Mississippi ice is not 
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running will go right ahead. have seem a good number of boats on the 
lower Ohio, but not near as Many as usual. a considerable number of 
recks Saw one boat that laid in the ice at West Franklin all safe. 
started out run about fifty miles struck a rock and broke in two... . 
I mail to [you] one volume of My Diary®* I have simply noted a few 
of the prominent events but think I can tell the particulars in detail 
when I get home 


[W. D. Devol] 


No. 50 
Walnut Hill Feb 1** 1873 
My Dear Husband 


Saturday eve again how wearily the weeks pass away. I am so 
anxious about you. Was down home (at Father’s) yesterday and his 
last paper told how cold it was at Memphis the 29‘, that steamboats 
could hardly make their landings on account of the ice—That news 
was two days later than yours—I expect nothing else but that you are 
frozen up again —— Your Journal was read with great interest. It did 
me as much good as half dozen letters. I think you have certainly 
“seen a plenty” this winter—If you escape without anything serious 
happening to you I shall be very thankful—.. . 


Write often to your loving Wife 
Bitha M Devol 


No. 51 
Memphis Ten Feb 3 [1873] 

Dear Wife 

We arrived at what is called the Old Hen, or Ground Hogs Day 
after an eventful and tempestuous journey of 11 hundred miles, per- 
formed in 2 months and eleven days time, by steam at that. Our journey 
from Cairo to this place has been made during some of the coldest 
weather ever experienced by the “oldest inhabitants of this country” 
Two days in fact nearly three we made headway when there was floating 
crafts of no kind excepting ourselves had the grit to undertake it Steam- 
boats, regular packets towboats and all were tide to the bank 


We succeeded in getting good landings at night. two mornings we could 
walk all around the fleet on the ice had to cut ourselves loose before 
we could proceed on our journey. ... 


* Already printed as Document No. 32. 
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We have been a long time coming but from present appearances will 
be paid for our trouble. Our detention has been profitable pecuniaraly 
I think, provided we can get into the landing soon. to much ice crouding 
in there for us just now When I think we have ran in heavy ice 
every day from fifty miles above Louisville, and that ice still detains 
us, I feel as if our troubles were numerous and our vexation great. But 
when I can look out the window and see the wrecks of 6 boats within 
a few rods of here, and being told out of five boats that were insured 
with us, we were the only one saved I think that our burtherns might 
have beem added too and our yoke made heavyer. Still more, we were 
in Louisville when the Small Pox was raging as a pestilence, our entire 
fleet passed through safely. ... When we spend a few days in the market, 
can tell somewhere near the time you can look for my return 

Will save the rest to write another time. I hope you got my Dioreha 
which was mailed at Caro 

I remain most 


Respectfuly 
W D Devol 
No. 52 
[Memphis, Tenn.] 
Feb 5 1873 
Dear Wife .. . 


We got into the landing last evening, got the best place at the landing 
only, we are near the upper end of the landing and our boat is so long 
she takes the Knocks, but she has went through hell, and I think she 
will Stand it We have had a verry busy Day done a great deal of hard 
work as what seemed to be in most demand was on the bottom but as 
long as we can sell at a good profit dont mind it 

We have seen some hardships in getting here and will try to make the 
best of it 

If there is not to much produce brought in on Steamboats will do well 
enough. I know what is behind on flat boats. 


We done a good thing in selling our appels when we did... . 


Dave [Barth] is sick with a bad cold I am now going to humor myself 
with one of my great failings that is, tell you of my aches and 
pains & 

When I left the Ohio I had a severe Cold, and the rumatics in 
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my neck and back, Cold in my head and on my Lungs. Coughing some 
suffing a heap. fell down and nearly caved in my chest which is sore yet, 
and have not been as well generaly this winter as usual on the river 
But am all right now... . 

Yours Most 


respectfuly 


W. D. Devol 
No. 53 
Walnut Hill Feb 8 1873 
My Dear Husband 


.. » Nearly every body congratulated me in town to-day, on your 
safe arrival in Memphis. Say you cant help but do well. I sincerly 
hope & pray you do. You have had a long perilous, journey but, as you 
truly say you might have had heavier burdens. Sturgiss acosted me on 
the street to-day very anxious to know of your whereabouts. I told him 
you were safe in Memphis. He had a notion to throw up his hat. He was 
as pleased a man as I ever saw—Uncle Lewis [Putnam] has sold his 
boat, but not his produce. He is going to close out at Cin. So Jesse 
Barker says & also that “they were a sick looking set of boatmen{.” | 


... Your loving wife Biha MD... 


No. 54 

Sunday 

Memphis Tenn. Feb. 9. 73 
Dear Wife 


. . . Business has been very brisk since we got into the landing 
oweing to the nice weather and bare Market, but potatoes have been 
arriving very plentifuly within the last 24 hours I dont know how it will 
affect the price, but will make sales slower. Clay West®® has about fin- 
ished selling Curtis & Cos® load of Apples, and will start home on Tues- 
day I think 
I am in hopes that we can sell out within two weeks from now, but it 
depends entirely upon the weather, for there is nothing done here in 
cold and stormy weather 


® Henry Clay West (1843-1929), who lived along the Ohio a few miles 
above the mouth of the Muskingum. He was operating on commission, as was a 
common practice. 

©wW. F. Curtis & Co., dealers in dry goods, groceries, and produce, at 
Marietta. The firm had on extensive down-river trade. Marietta Tri-Weekly 
Register, November 5, 1889; ibid., March 1, 1894, 
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Nearly all the boats that were in company with us at Louisville have 
arrived. The Syren and her tow came here on Friday 
I am now enjoying my usual good health. But do but little work myself 
owing to the soreness in my Chist of which I spoke in my last... . 
I remain Most 
Affectionately W. D. Devol 
No. 55 
Walnut Hill 
Monday Feb 10% 1873 
My Dear Husband 

. . » I took Nannie [Marshall] her first letter from Alfred at 
Memphis. . . . Now my Dear you must take good care of yourself. If 
your breast hurts you put Cotton on it. Dont forget it. You may of 
hurt yourself so as to leave you with weak breast or lungs. Be very 
careful & dont overdo. You will be so anxious to get sold out that you 
may strain your breast rolling barrels. I shall be anxious for you untill 
I have you in my arms. ... Alfred says you have sold your boat and 
skiff—Nannie says she has had two notes sent her (from the Bank I 
suppose) but that she has not paid any attention to them—lI did not 
know it untill to-day. Should there not be something done about 
them. ... 

Yours with much love 
Bitha M Devol... 
No. 56 
Walnut Hill 
Thursday eve Feb 13 [1873] 
My Dear Husband 

Yours of the 9 was read with interest... . 

Mr Stowe™ & wife were ... by this way. . . . Mr Stowe says he hopes 
you sell fast, for he thinks there will be plenty of potatoes there from 
now on—I told him that [I] thought you would do every thing that 
could be done to get rid of them at a fair profit— 

. .. It will soon be three months since you left. A long time I hope 
you get satisfied this winter and can make up your mind to stay at home 
after this. If Alfred wants to go, let him go. Your home is pleasant 
enough I hope to stay at & not want to wander from it—... 

Yours with much love, 


Bitha M Devol... 


* James Smith Stowe, Alfred Marshall’s father-in-law. See footnote 4 in 
Part I. 
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Feb. 15 1873 
Memphis 
Saturday Night 

Dear Wife 

. .. | have been verry busy and quite tired every night I intended 
writing you a Valentine yestarday, but was verry busy all day and when 
night came was tired, and went to bed and to seleep and did not waken 
until the rain came through the roof into my face We have had two big 
thunder showers. It rained hard all night and to day, thundering severly 
at intervals. It has cleared off pleasant to night, and I do hope it will 
remain so until one week from to night when I have good reasons to be- 
leive we will be home. 
Have nearly sold out excepting Cider and Apple butter 
Potatoes are beginning to arrive by flat boat and steammer, have not had 
an opportunity to run about and inform myself but I think there will 
be quite a decline in price the coming week... . 
As for the notices that Nan [Marshall] received from the bank, you need 
to pay no attentin to [them] We sent them fifteen hundred this week 
would send more but we expect to return shortly and will attend to it 
personaly 

If Uncle Lewis [Putnam] sells out in Cincinnatti his southern tour 
will be cut short, but I think he will do as well there as any place 
South of there excepting Louisville 

Have been taking out potatoes from the pumps and the other most 
exposed part of the boat and have not found the first frozen one yet 
among those we brought from home. It required constant attention. 
We kept two stoves red hot during the cold snaps, firing up regularly 
every 34 of an hour night and day 
I hear it thundering again cannot tell whether we will stop at Cin— 
OFM. . + 


Most Affectionately 


W D Devol 
No. 58 
Wednesday 
Memphis Feb. 19 1873 
Dear Wife 


We will not be at home by two or three days as soon as I 


expected. I expected to start for home tomorrow (Thursday) but [shall 
not do so] owing to several reasons 
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In the first place we have had the heaviest rains I ever experienced which 
delayed us in delivering freight the rappid rise in the river which comes 
on to the goods on the landing, requred all the drays to move the good 
to safety, and the immense sight of freight that arrives on steam boats 
since navigation has been resumed keeps them busy but we have made 
big headway to day, and to morrow we will come near closing out, if 
things work well. We have a fiew over a hundred barrels of potatoes to 
sell yet which we can get rid of without much trouble I think notwith- 
standing potatoes are not worth as much by $1.00 per bbl as when we 
arrived here. 
We hit the Market when it was the highest and sold as rapidly as pos- 
sible but could not sell all until we knew how they would turn out 
Some of the boats that lay in the Muskingum when we were there have 
just arrived, and will see a sore time before they close out. I am to tired 
and sleepy to tell you much to night 
Oweing to the big rains the bridge over the Cumberland has been washed 
away, and if we come by rail will have to go by the way of Nashville. 
Whether it will take longer or if we will have to lay by on Sunday I 
cannot tell I will inform myself of the condition of the roads and if I 
do not considder them safe after these big rains will come by boat, so 
you can look for us when we arrive We want to close our business up 
cleane and leave no drawbacks or unfinished business when we leave. 
We had quite a call from Uncle Lige Marshall* last night and also to day 
his boat being here 

I will write again to morrow or next day and inform you when and 
by what rout we leave 

Most respectfuly 


W D Devol 
VI 


Though his fourth down-river venture turned out profitably 
enough, William Dudley Devol never again went flatboating. Even 
if he had desired to go in 1873, he would probably not have been 
able to get away, for his twenty-months old daughter Marsha died 
in July and his father in August. The next year the nation-wide 
depression doubtless made the prospects unenticing. When, after 
five or six years, recovery set in, it was apparent that the old 


o Wha Marshall of Harmar (see footnote 31), uncle of Bitha Marshall 
evol. 
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trade was almost a thing of the past. The cities to the east, north, 
and west, which were being made more and more accessible from 
Washington County by new railroads, furnished steadier and more 
profitable markets than the riverine communities below the mouth 
of the Ohio. This is not to say that nothing went south. For 
many years Devol (and probably many of his neighbors) shipped 
apples, potatoes, and other produce by steamboat in response to 
orders received from old customers along the Mississippi. But 
fewer and fewer flatboats were constructed, and the old river men 
began to throw a mantle of romance over their own experiences 
and to regret that their sons and grandsons would never have like 
adventures.” 

In any case, as his letters show he realized, flatboating was a 
luxury which William Dudley Devol could scarcely afford. It 
separated him from his family, it kept him and his wife from 
engaging in their favorite winter occupation of visiting with 
friends and relatives, and, most important, it deprived his farm 
of the supervision it required. “Walnut Hill” was not one of the 
second-rate hill farms common in Washington County, but a piece 
of land so well adapted to the growing of garden truck that he 
was able to make it before he died one of the most valuable farms 
to be found anywhere in Ohio. Though he devoted himself inde- 
fatigably to its improvement, he also managed to find time for 
other affairs. He dabbled in Democratic politics, being on one 
occasion an unsuccessful candidate for the Ohio Senate. He was 
active in local farm organizations. Towards the end of his life 
he served as director of a Marietta bank. He traveled in the con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, Europe, and the Near East. His 
wife shared his social activities and his travels till her death. 
Both of them were throughout their lives respected members not 
only of the “Putnam community” but of the larger nearby society 
of Marietta as well. She died suddenly in 1896 and he, after a 
short illness, ten years later. Like several of the other persons 
mentioned in the documents above, they are buried in the little 
cemetery a short distance from Walnut Hill Farm. 


See, for example, the account of the meeting of old river men at Marietta 
in Marietta Tri-Weekly Register, November 5, 1889. 
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2-3, 24. Brief history of the Standard Oil Company. 

HOOK, Charles Ruffin, Romance of Iron and Steel: Contribution of the Central Ohio 
Valley. New York, Newcomen Society in North America, 1950. 32p. 

MONTI, Minnie S., “Publishing & Bookselling in Cleveland,” Library Journal, LXXV 
(1950), 1106-1108. 

MORRISON, Paul Cross, “Kelleys Island, Ohio: An Economy in Transition,” 
Economic Geography, XXVI (1950), 105-124. 
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[18]-21. 
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1950), 11-13. 
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Academy of Science, Transactions, XLII (1949), 91-96. 

“Sohio Service—Then and Now,” Sohioan, XXII, No. 1 (January 1950), [14-17]. 

“Story of an ‘Oil Peddler,’ ” Sohioan, XXII, No. 2 (February 1950), 14. Peter 
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Timken Roller Bearing Company, [1950]. 269p. 


EDUCATION 
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comb,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXXIX (1950), 227-229, For 
over thirty years head of industrial education at Miami University. 

BAWDEN, W. T., “Some Leaders in Industrial Education: William Elmer Roberts,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXXVIII (1949), 189-191, 227-229, 
263-265, 310-314, 357-359, 391-394. History of manual training education in 
Cleveland. 
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Bulletin, XXXXII, No. 5 (May 1950), [1-24]. 
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HOLBROOK, Stewart H., “Oberlin College: Beacon in the Wilderness,” American 
Mercury, LXX (1950), 485-491. 
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XXII (1949-50), 32-38. 
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Antioch Press, cl1947. 24p. 

MORTON, R. L., “Ohio’s Educational Council,’ National Education Association, 
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in Ohio. 

DICKORE, Marie, ed., “Little Miami Valley Cemetery Inscriptions,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 68-73, 143-152. Inscrip- 
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cemeteries. 

DICKORE, Marie, “A Sea-Faring Captain and a President’s Grandparents Buried 
in ‘Old Bethel M. E. Cemetery’ at Bantam, Ohio,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 256-260. 
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Ohio,” National Genealogical Society, Quarterly, XXXVII (1949), 85. 
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HUDSON, William C., “Cornelius Atkinson: Frontier Ranger,” Detroit Society for 
Genealogical Research, Magazine, XIII (1950), 123-128. Sons were pioneers 
in Monroe County, Ohio. 

RABER, Nellie M., “Probate Records of Trumbull County, Ohio,” National 
Genealogical Society, Quarterly, XXXVIII (1950), 24-26. Continued from 
XXXVII (June 1949), p. 47. 

REESER, Nellie Wallace, Valentin Alt, His Children and His Grandchildren. York, 
Pa., mimeographed, cl1949, 123p. 

ROBERTS, George McKenzie, “The Denslow Family in America,” New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, LXXX (1949), 33-40, 105-111, 142-145, 
230-238; LXXXI (1950), 31-38, 106-112, 156-165. Some descendants came to 
Ohio. 

“Roster of Members,” Society of Indiana Pioneers, Yearbook, 1949, 55-110. Gives 
name of ancestor and place of origin. Many from Ohio. 

SCOTT, Eva Alice, Jacobus Jansen Van Etten. Some Ten Generations in America 
of Jacobus Jansen Van Etten, Immigrant from Etten, North Brabant, Holland, 
to Kingston, New York, About 1663. Youngstown, Ohio, privately printed, 
1950. 164p. 

“Seward Notes,” Detroit Society for Genealogical Research, Magazine, XIII (1950), 
145-146, Family for whom Seward, Ohio, is named. 

SMITH, Edward Church, “The Family of Daniel Bates, of Hanover, N. J., and 
Cincinnati and Sandusky County, Ohio,” American Genealogist, XXVI (1950), 
148-151. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of Ohio. N.p., n. pub., 1949. 125p. 

WEINE, Joseph M., “Old Bethel M. E. Cemetery at Bantam, Ohio,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 261-264. 
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BANTA, R. E., The Ohio (Rivers of America Series). New York, Rinehart & 
Company, 1949. 592p. 
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Series). Boston, D. C. Heath & Company, cl950. 3llp. Illustrated by William 
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HOLBROOK, Stewart H., The Yankee Exodus: An Account of Migration from 
New England. New York, Macmillan Company, 1950. Chapter III on settling 
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history of Mrs. Trollope’s adventures in America, by Donald Smalley. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. 556p. Describes life in Cincinnati in 
the 1830's. 

WHEELER, Robert C., Ohio Newspapers, A Living Record. Columbus, Ohio 
History Press, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1950. 257p. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 
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1949, 292p. Lake Erie island scene. 

RICHTER, Conrad, The Town. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Marietta, 
Ohio, locale. 

VAN EVERY, Dale, Bridal Journey. New York, Julian Messner, 1950. 311p. 

WILLIAMS, Ben Ames, Owen Glen. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950, 
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INDIANS AND INDIAN WARS 


BAUMAN, Robert F., “The Migration of the Ottawa Indians from the Maumee 
Valley to Walpole Island,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXI (1948-49), 86-112. 

Fallen Timbers and Fort Miami. Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 1950. 8p. 

JACOBS, Wilbur R., “Wampum, the Protocol of Indian Diplomacy,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, VI (1949), 596-604. Ohio Indians included. 
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Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXXI (1950), 256-262. Refutes idea 
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SMITH, Dwight L., “Wayne’s Peace with the Indians of the Old Northwest, 1795,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 239-255. 
STANLEY, George F. G., “The Indians in the War of 1812,” Canadian Historical 

Review, XXXI (1950), 145-165. 

STORM, Colton, “Maps Are Strategy,” American Heritage, I (1949-50), 8-11. 
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ley. Lancaster, Pa., Intelligencer Printing Co., 1950. 35p. 
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State University, Bureau of Business Research, 1950. 608p. 
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LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


CORRIGAN, Marie, “Wind of the Word . . . in Ohio,” Library Journal, LXXV 
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poetry. 

DAVIS, Alva L., and Raven I. McDavid, “Northwestern Ohio: A Transition Area,” 
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sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 49-53. 
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(1950), 54-56. 
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Bulletin, VIII (1950), 60-62. 
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and Biographical Sketches. New York, Peter Smith, 1949. 510p. Reprint 
(micro-offset). 
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Stratford House, 1949. xxii+265p. 

BIGGS, Louise Ogan, A Brief History of Vinton County. Columbus, Heer Printing 
Co., 1950. 184p. 

BINGHAM, Robert K., “Ada, Ohio, Main Street,” Allen County Historical Society, 
Reporter, December 20, 1949, 6-8. 

CLOPPER, E. N., “The Waters of Discord,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 211-217. Cumminsville feud. 

DAWSON, William J., The Aurora Story. N.p., privately published, 1949. 79p. 

DICKORE, Marie, “Newton, First Named Mercersberg,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 65-67. 
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114, 
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HARRIS, Elizabeth W., A Brief History of Salem, Ohio. N.p., n. pub., 1950. 24p. 
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Stark County Historical Society, 1949. 704p. 

HESSLER, Iola O., Cincinnati Then and Now. Cincinnati, League of Women 
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HUSBAND, R. M., “A County Seat Is Carved out of the Wilderness,” Antiques 
Journal, V, No. 6 (June 1950), 22-25, 41. Hillsboro, Highland County, Ohio. 

KELLER, Kathryn Miller, “Dynamite Doings on Delaware Creek,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXII (1949-50), 64-72. 

KELLER, Kathryn Miller, Lucas County Tourists’ Guide. Toledo, Historical Society 
of Northwestern Ohio, 1950. Mimeographed. 

MATTHEWS, C. W., “Chillicothe’s Master Plan Gets Action,” American City, 
LXIV, No. 11 (November 1949), 118-119. Reference to first capital and plan 
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“Michael Sullivant Homestead, Hilltop’s Oldest, Now Only a Memory,” Franklin 
County Historical Society, Bulletin, II (1950), 117. 

1950 Record of Old Houses of Hudson, Ohio: A Brief History of 115 of Hudson’s 
Oldest Houses. Hudson, Hudson, Ohio, Sesquicentennial, Committee on His- 
torical Buildings, 1950. 

QUINE, C. R., Akron’s Old Forge. Akron, mimeographed for the author, 1950. 4p. 

QUINE, C. R., The Old Wolf Ledges. Akron, mimeographed for the author, 
1950. 12p. 

[RODABAUGH, James H.], “Fremont—100 Years,” Museum Echoes, XXII (1949), 
61-62. 

ROSE, William G., Cleveland: The Making of a City. Cleveland, World Publishing 
Company, 1950. 1280p., 343 illus. 

RUST, Orton G., ed., Yesteryear in Clark County, Ohio. Vol. III. Springfield, Ohio, 
Clark County Historical Society, 1949. 37p. 

RUST, Orton G., ed., Yesteryear in Clark County. Vol. IV. Springfield, Ohio, 
Clark County Historical Society, 1950. 35p. 

“Salem—‘The Quaker City,’ A Progressive Community with Nationally Prominent 
Industries,” Ohio Edisonian, July 1950, 10-12. Historical references. 

SEIFERT, Myron T., “A Pioneer Christmas with Recollections of William G. 
Deshler,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, II, No. 1 (December 
1949), 99-101. 

Sesquicentennial of Hudson, Ohio, June 17, 1950. [Hudson, Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, 1950.] 36p. 

STRAYER, Daniel Evan, History of DeGraff. DeGraff, DeGraff Centennial Asso- 
ciation, 1949, 140p. 

“This Is Toledo,” Ohio Bell, XXVII, Nos. 2-3 (February-March 1950), 2-15. His- 
torical background. 


Troy of Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. Troy, Ohio, Historical Society of Troy, 
Miami County, Ohio, [1949]. 128p. Pictorial history. 

TULLIS, John, Overfield Tavern. Troy, Ohio, Historical Society of Troy, 1950. 22p. 

WELLES, G. D., “Toledo Zoo Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary This Year,” Parks 
& Recreation, XXXII (1949), 582-585, 

Wellsville 155th Anniversary Celebration Committee, Souvenir Program, June 28— 
Through—July 8, 1950. Wellsville, the Committee, 1950. unpaged. 

WILLIAMS, Mentor L., “J. K. Paulding’s Sketch of the Great Lakes,” Mid-Amer- 
ica, XXXII (1950), 67-79. A couple of paragraphs on Cleveland in 1842. 
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MEDICAL HISTORY 


Christ Hospital Blue Book, 1948-1949. Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of the Elizabeth 
Gamble Deaconess Home Association and the Christ Hospital (The Christ Hos- 
pital Bulletin, XLIX, No. 1). Brief history and reproduction of oil painting of 
Dr. Daniel Drake. 

FETTERMAN, Joseph L., and Jack Horrocks, “Psychiatric Progress in Ohio in 
the Twentieth Century,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LVIII (1949), 378-389, 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “Obstetrics As Taught at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbus, Ohio (1835-1841),” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLV 
(1949), 895-896, 991-992, 

“Ground Rules for Doctors of Morgan County in 1848,” Ohio State Medical Journal, 
XLVI (1950), 462-464. 

HERTZOG, Lucy S., “Dr. James Craven Wood, 1859-1948,” Ohio State Medical 
Journal, XLVI (1950), 344. Cleveland physician. 

HERTZOG, Lucy S., “Dr. Lester E. Siemon, of Cleveland, 1867-1943; Dr. Thomas 
A. McCann, of Dayton, 1858-1943; Dr. Hamilton Fiske Biggar [of Cleveland], 
1839-1926,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLVI (1950), 464. 

HERTZOG, Lucy S., “High Spots of Ohio Homeopathic History 1890-1949,” Ohio 
State Medical Journal, XLV (1949), 1189-1195. 

HERTZOG, Lucy S., “The Hoyt Family, 1839-1949,” Ohio State Medical Journal, 
XLVI (1950), 252. Three generations of homeopathic physicians in Ohio. 
LUPTON, Ella G., “History of Medicine in Gallia County, Ohio,” Ohio State Medi- 

cal Journal, XLVI (1950), 143-148. 

McCARTHY, Kenneth C., “The Progress of Anesthesiology in Ohio,” Ohio State 
Medical Journal, XLV (1949), 585-588. 

MAHR, August C., “Health Conditions in the Moravian Indian Mission of Schén- 
brunn,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 121-131. 

PATERSON, Robert G., “James E. Bauman’s Service to the State of Ohio,” Ohio 
State Medical Journal, XLVI (1950), 249-252, 341-344. 

PATERSON, Robert G., “The Proceedings of the General Medical Society of Ohio 
in 1829,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLVI (1950), 51-52. 

PRUGH, Daniel F., ed., “St. Francis Hospital Celebrates Its 100th Anniversary; 
Historic Starling Medical College Founded in 1848,” Franklin County Hibs- 
torical Society, Bulletin, II (1949-50), 146-148. 

WAITE, Frederick C., “Changes in the Medical Educational Program in Ohio from 
1890 to 1910,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLV (1949), 1083-1088. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
“Ecology [of the Cleveland Area],” Explorer, II, No. 3 (Spring 1950), entire issue, 
unpaged. 
“Winter [in Cleveland and Northern Ohio],” Explorer, II, No. 2 (Winter 1950), 
[1-16]. 
Birds 


BORROR, Donald J., “A Check List of the Birds of Ohio, with the Migration 
Dates for the Birds of Central Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 1-32. 
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DEXTER, Ralph W., “A Banded Albino Robin,” Bird-Banding, XX (1949), 187, 
Banded at Kent, Ohio. 

DEXTER, Ralph W., “Banding Chimney Swifts,” Audubon, LII (1950), 158-161, 190. 
Banding at Kent State University. 

DEXTER, Ralph W., “Six Year Diary of Two Chimney Swifts,” Bird-Banding, 
XXI (1950), 99-104. Banded at Kent, Ohio. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “Know Your Pheasants,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, 
No. 8 (August 1949), 27-28. 

“Fiftieth Christmas Bird Count,” Audubon Field Notes, IV (1950), 43-178. Sections 
184-208, pp. 108-116, pertain to Ohio. 

GOOD, E. E., “A Winter Bird Count,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1950), 27. 

KEMSIES, Emerson, and G. Ronald Austing, “Smith’s Longspur in Ohio,” Wilson 
Bulletin, LXII (1950), 37. 

LEEDY, Daniel L., “Ducks Continue to Nest After Brush Fire at Castalia, Ohio,” 
The Auk, LXVII (1950), 234. 

McPHERSON, H. R., “The Ivory Billed Woodpecker in Ohio,” Ohio Indian Relic 
Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 24 (June 1950), 12-14. 

MAYFIELD, Harold, “Middlewestern Prairie Region” in “Region Reports—Fall 
Migration, August 16 to November 30, 1949,” Audubon Field Notes, IV (1950), 
17-19. Includes part of Ohio. 

PUTNAM, Loren S., “The Life History of the Cedar Waxwing,” Wilson Bulletin, 
LXI (1949), 141-182. Observations at Put-In-Bay, Sandusky, Ohio. 

SCHULTZ, Vincent, “A Tabulation of Ohio Bobwhite Quail Foods,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, XLIX (1949), 247-250. 

THOMAS, Marian W., and Elder P. Hengst, “Little Gull at Columbus, Ohio,” Vil- 
son Bulletin, LXI (1949), 236. 

WILLIAMS, Arthur B., ed., Birds of Cleveland. Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, 1950. 220p., map, and 1 pl. Compiled by members of Kirtland Bird 
Club. 

Conservation 


BAUER, Edwin A., “Hunting in the Hill Country—Lawrence County,” Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XIII, No. 10 (October 1949), 16-17. 

BERNHAGEN, R. J., “Program, Responsibilities, and Problems Concerning Water 
Resources in Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 168-176. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Management Suggestions for Quail in Ohio,” Ohio Conserva- 
tion Bulletin, XIII, No. 10 (October 1949), 31-32. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Resthaven Sanctuary Development,” Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XIII, No. 10 (October 1949), 21. 

“Conservation Farm Is a Wildlife Haven,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 12 
(December 1949), [16-17]. 

CRAIG, James B., “The Miracle of Muskingum,” American Forests, LV, No. 7 
(July 1949), 18-23, 37, 46. Historical material on Muskingum Watershed 
Conservancy District. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “The Special Symposium on Conservation Presented at the 
Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Academy of Science,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, L (1950), 156-157. 
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“Experts Make Wild Game Flourish on Model Farm Tract in Highland County,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 12 (December 1949), 4-5. 

“Father of Forestry,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 7 (July 1950), 16. 
Reprinted from Ohio State Journal editorial. 

HARTLEY, Oliver, “Soil Conservation—Ruin or Redemption?” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIV, No. 5 (May 1950), 4-5. 

“How Ohio Game Is Being Managed,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 10 
(October 1949), 14-15. 

“How Ohio Ravages Her Land,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 11 (November 
1949), [16-17]. 

LEEDY, Daniel L., “Ohio’s Status As a Game and Fur Producing State,” Ohio 
Journal of Science, L (1950), 88-94. 

MARION, A. W., “Program, Responsibilities, and Problems of the New Ohio De- 
partment of Natural Resources,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 158-163. 

MASTERS, Charles O., “Ohio’s Pond Plants and Animals,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIII, No. 8 (August 1949), 22-23; No. 9 (September 1949), 22; 
No. 10 (October 1949), 22; No. 11 (November 1949), 22-23; No. 12 (December 
1949), 22-23; XIV, No. 1 (January 1950), 22-23; No. 2 (February 1950), 22-23 
No. 4 (April 1950), 22-23; No. 5 (May 1950), 22; No. 6 (June 1950), 22. 

MELVIN, John H., “Program, Problems, and Policies Concerning Mineral Re- 
sources in Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 164-167. 

“Ohio Leads Nation As Builder of Lakes,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 9 
(September 1949), 16. 

Ohio Wildlife Research Unit, Ohio State University, “Knowing Ohio Wildlife,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 5 (May 1950), 27-28; No. 6 (June 1950), 
27-28. 

“Ohio’s Golden Harvest of Fur, Game: Game Banquet Table from Columbus 
to Cincy and Back,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 8 (August 1949), 20. 

OWENS, W. E., “Cowan Creek Dam and Lake,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, 
No. 9 (September 1949), 17, 31. 

ROACH, Lee, “In Fishing Circles,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 8 
(August 1949), 12-13; No. 9 (September 1949), 12-13; No. 10 (October 1949), 
12-13, 29-30; No. 11 (November 1949), 12-13; No. 12 (December 1949), 12-13; 
XIV, No. 1 (January 1950), 12-13. 

SEARS, Paul B., “Conservation in Theory and Practice,” Ohio Journal of Science, 
L (1950), 149-155. Refers especially to Lorain, Richland, and Knox counties, 

“Story of the Wayne National Forest,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, = No. 10 
(October 1949), 4-6. 

“Stream Pollution, Too Long Neglected,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, “XU, No. 11 
(November 1949), 29. 

STUBER, James W., “Looking Backwards in Conservation,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIII, No. 11 (November 1949), 20. 

STUBER, James W., “Then and Now in Conservation,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIII, No. 12 (December 1949), 20; XIV, No. 1 (January 1950), 20-21; No. 2 
(February 1950), 20; No. 3 (March 1950), 20; No. 4 (April 1950), 20. 

“A Summary of Waterfowl Kill Census at Buckeye Lake, Ohio,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIV, No. 1 (January 1950), 27-28. 
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TRAUTMAN, Milton B., “A Hostile Force Invading Lake Erie,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIV, No. 1 (January 1950), 4-6. Silver lamprey. 

TUCKER, Walter A., “Greater Use of Surface Water Needed,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XIV, No. 7 (July 1950), 14. Reprinted from the Columbus Dispatch, 
March 25, 1945. 

“Vigilant Rangers Guard State Forests,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 1 
(January 1950), [16-17]. Photos by R. L. Gibbons. 

“Wildlife Habitat Improvement: Federal Aid Projects,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIV, No. 5 (May 1950), 4-5. 


Fishes and Reptiles 


BAUER, Edwin A., “Fishing in Southern Ohio,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, 
No. 3 (March 1950), 4-5. 

“Northern Pike Offers Characteristic Gameness and Unpredictable Antics,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 11 (November 1949), 19. 

ROACH, Lee, “In Fishing Circles,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 5 (May 
1950), 12, 15; No. 6 (June 1950), 12-13; (July 1950), 12, 19. 

WEISS, Gilbert, “The Bluegill,’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 7 (July 
1950), 18. 

WOOD, John Thornton, “Observation on Natrix septemvittata (Say) in South- 
western Ohio,” American Midland Naturalist, XLII (1949), 744-750. 

WOOD, John Thornton, and William Edward Duellman, “Size and Scutellation in 
Natrix septemvittata (Say) in Southwestern Ohio,’ American Midland Naturalist, 
XLIII (1950), 173-178. 


Geology 


ALKIRE, Robert L., and Harold J. Flint, comps., Map of Oil and Gas Pipe Lines 
in Ohio. [Columbus], Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1949. 41” x 53”. 

BURTON, Walter E., “Deep in the Heart of Ohio,” Popular Mechanics, XCIV, 
No. 2 (August 1950), 134-138, 218, 224. Limestone mining near Barberton, 
Ohio, with explanation of formation of the limestone. 

HARPER, Arthur R., Ohio in the Making: A Brief Geological History of Ohio. 
Columbus, College of Education, Ohio State University, 1948. 80p. 

MELVIN, John H., “Ohio—Salt of the Earth,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, 
No. 10 (October 1949), 4-5. 

SMITH, William H., Sand and Gravel Resources in Northern Ohio (Geological 
Survey of Ohio, Report of Investigations, No. 6). Columbus, Ohio Division of 
Geological Survey, 1949. 

WHITE, George W., Geology of Holmes County (Geological Survey of Ohio, Fourth 
Series, Bulletin 47). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1949. 
373p. Includes chapter on gas and oil by Raymond E. Lamborn. 

WILSON, T. H., and T. H. Kerr, Ohio Coal and Oil Studies (Ohio State University 
Studies, Engineering Series, XVIII, No. 4). Columbus, Ohio State University, 
1949. 35p. Pt. 1, Investigation of the Washability of Several Ohio Coals; Pt. 2, 
Survey of Production of the Corning Ohio Oil Pool. 
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Insects and Other Invertebrates 


DEXTER, Ralph W., Thomas C. Surrarrer, and Charles W. Davis, “Some Recent 
Records of the Fresh-Water Jellyfish Craspedacusta sowerbii from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania,” Ohio Journal of Science, XLIX (1949), 235-241. 

PRICE, Homer F., “Notes on the Dragonflies (Odonata) of Northwestern Ohio,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 71-78. 

WEAVER, C. R., “Some Aspects of the Distribution of Larval Parasites of the 
Oriental Fruit Moth in Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, XLIX (1949), 154-159, 


Mammals 


DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “Ohio’s 1948-1949 Fur Crop,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIV, No. 7 (July 1950), 4-5. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “The Scent Master,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, 
No. 12 (December 1949), 27. Skunk (Ohio status given). 

LAWSON, Helen and Bill, “Mammal Tracks and Facts,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIV, No. 5 (May 1950), 20-21; No. 6 (June 1950), 18-19; No. 7 (July 1950), 
20-21. 

YOUNG, Charles H., “Habits of the Thirteen-Striped Ground Squirrel,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XIII, No. 11 (November 1949), 27-28. 


Plants 


THOMAS, Edward S., “Mahogany [in Ohio],” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XII, 
No. 11 (November 1949), 5. Reprinted from Columbus Sunday Dispatch 
Magazine. 


OHIO IN THE WARS 


HEFLINGER, W. M., “The War of 1812 in Northwestern Ohio: Background and 
Causes,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1949-50), 8-24. 

MORGAN, John M., “Old Steady: The Role of General James Blair Steedman at 
the Battle of Chickamauga,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1949-50), 73-94. 

NEWMAN, Ralph G., “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” Lincoln Herald, 
LI, No. 3 (October 1949), 11, 24-25. On a series of articles in The Century, 
November 1884 to November 1887, some of which were contributed by Ohioans, 
Grant, Sherman, Buell, McClellan, Rosecrans, etc. 

OSBORN, George C., “A Confederate Prisoner at Camp Chase: Letters and a 
Diary of Private James W. Anderson,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LIX (1950), 38-57. 

ROSEBOOM, Eugene H., “The Mobbing of the Crisis,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 150-153. 

WILLIAMS, Kenneth B., Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil 
War. New York, Macmillan Company, 1949. 2 vols., xviii, ix, 902p. Evaluation 
of leaders including Ohioans. 

ZORNOW, William Frank, “Confederate Raiders on Lake Erie. Their Propaganda 

Value in 1864,” Inland Seas, V (1949), 42-47, 101-105. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


ALLEN, Florence E., and Mary Welles, A Certain Unalienable Right; What Ohio 
Did To Help Secure It: An Outline of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Movement. 
Cleveland, Committee for the Preservation of Ohio Woman Suffrage Records, 
1950. 59p. mimeographed. 

ALLEN, Robert S., Our Sovereign State. New York, Vanguard Press, 1949. 413p. 
Exposes backstair politics in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and eight 
other states. 

AUER, J. Jeffery, “Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 115-128. 

BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio—Artist in Politics: Brand 
Whitlock,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, IX (1949-50), 
239-254. 

BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio: Municipal Ownership and 
Economic Privilege,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, IX (1950), 
477-482, 

BREMNER, Robert H., “Tom L. Johnson,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LIX (1950), 1-13. 

CARPENTER, Charles K., The Origin of the Woman’s Crusade and the W. C. T. U. 
N.p., Mines Press, 1949. 29p. 

GRIFFITH, J. P., and J. W. Smith, Ohio: The State and Its Government. New 
York, Oxford Book Company, rev. ed., 1949. 123p. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, “The Dayton Log-Cabin Convention of 1840,” Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 203-210. 

MACKOY, Harry B., “A Political Letter of 1818,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 226-231. From A. H. Owens, secretary 
of war, pro tem, to Gen. Joseph Dobbins regarding the Seminole War. 

WILEY, Earl W., “Ohio Pre-Convention Support for Lincoln in 1860,” Lincoln 
Herald, LII, No. 2 (June 1950), 13-17, 39. 

WITTKE, Carl, “Peter Witt, Tribune of the People,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LVIII (1949), 361-377. 

ZORNOW, William, “Lincoln and Chase: Presidential Rivals,” Lincoln Herald, 
LII, No. 1 (February 1950), 17-28; No. 2 (June 1950), 6-12, 21. 

ZORNOW, William, “Some New Light on Fremont’s Nomination at Cleveland in 
1864,” Lincoln Herald, LI, No. 3 (October 1949), 21-23, 25. 


RELIGION 


COLE, Charles C., Jr., “Finney’s Fight Against the Masons,” Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 270-286. 

FARRELL, John T., “Background of the 1902 Taft Mission to Rome. I.,” Catholic 
Historical Review, XXXVI (1950), 1-32. 

HUTCHINSON, Paul, ed., “Great Churches of America. II. Evangelical and Re- 
formed, New Knoxville, Ohio,” Christian Century, LXVII (1950), 233-238. 
JOHNSON, Charles A., “The Frontier Camp Meeting: Contemporary and Historical 
Appraisals, 1805-1840,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVII (1950), 

91-110. 
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KLETT, Guy S., ed., “A Missionary Journey in Ohio in 1809,” Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Journal, XXVII (1949), 229-234. Diary of the Rev. William 

} Williamson. 

KUHNS, Frederick, “A Glimpse of Home Missionary Activities in the Old North- 

' west,” Presbyterian Historical Society, Journal, XXVII (1949), 89-116. 

McCONAHEY, S. C., and Elizabeth Humphreville, The First Presbyterian Church, 


Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Formerly the Presbyterian Congregation of Indian Short 
Creek, 1798-1948. Martins Ferry, Ohio, Sedgwick Printing Co., 1948. 159p. 
! Includes an account of the progress of Presbyterianism in eastern Ohio. 
“Minutes of Miami Presbytery (Ohio) 1810-1812,” Presbyterian Historical Society, 
| Journal, XXVII (1949), 117-129. Publication of original manuscript. 


Minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 1949. N.p., 
n. pub., n.d. 69p. 

| “Minutes of the Presbytery of Ohio,” Presbyterian Historical Society, Journal, 
XXVII (1949), 179-193. 

“Minutes of Washington (Ohio) Presbytery, 1808-1811,” Presbyterian Historical 

j } Society, Journal, XXVII (1949), 235-251. 

PRUGH, D. F., “History of Clinton Township’s First Church Is Recorded for 
Society’s Library of Local History,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bul- 
letin, II (1950), 122-124, 


i “Records of the Church in Aurora in Library,” Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Historical Society News, V, No. 1 (January 1950), 4. 
ROBBINS, Roy M., “Crusade in the Wilderness, 1750-1830,” Indiana Magazine of 


History, XLVI (1950), 121-132. Deals with entire Old Northwest. 
l St. Raphael Church, Springfield, Ohio, 1849-1949. N.p., n. pub., [1950]. 
f SALOMON, Richard G., “The Episcopate on the Carey Case: New Sources from 


the Chase Collection at Kenyon College,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
; Episcopal Church, XVIII (1949), 240-281. 
SALOMON, Richard G., “The Pierpont Morgan Collection of Bishops’ Letters,” 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Church, XIX (1950), 53-58. 


SCHOTT, John, Our Shaker Heritage. Cleveland, Shaker Historical Society, 1949. 
10p. mimeographed. 

SHERMAN, Harold J. “The Beginnings of the Presbyterion Church in Toledo,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXI (1948-49), 120-131. 

SMITH, Margaret B., “History of the Yellow Creek Presbyterian Church,” Wells- 
ville Echoes, I (1949), 34-36, 38-39. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BECK, Melvin, “Packet Boat Valhalla,” Ford Times, XLII, No. 3 (March 1950), 
51-53. Describes River Museum at the Campus Martius Museum, Marietta. 
BURGESS, George H., and Miles C. Kennedy, Centennial History of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 1846-1946. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Railroad 
| Company, 1950. 835p. Includes Ohio railroads consolidated with the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad. 
“Charles Wasch Recalls Topeka Sinking,” Great Lakes News, XXXV (1950), 23-24. 
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JONES, Robert Leslie, ed., “Flatboating down the Ohio and Mississippi, 1867-1873: 
Correspondence and Diaries of the William Dudley Devol Family of Marietta, 
Ohio, Part I,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 
287-309. : 

“Let’s Explore Ohio—Early Canals and Roads,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIII, 
No. 8 (August 1949), 16. 

“Walk-in-the-Water Arrived in August,” Western Reserve Historical Society, His- 
torical Society News, IV, No. 8 (August 1949), [2]. Illustration [1]. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


ARMYTAGE, W. H. G., “William Chambers in America, 1853,” Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 139-149. 

BANTA, R. E., “Explorers of the Ohio,” American Heritage, n.s., I, No. 3 (Spring 
1950), 20-23, 54. Claim for Arnout Viele. 

BRUCE, Mary Hoge, “The Wilderness Road,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 232-238. 

FERGUSON, Alfred R., “Charles Dickens in Ohio,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 14-25. 

“The Great Lakes in Niles’ National Register—Northern Ohio in 1813,” Inland 
Seas, V (1949), 118-121. 

JACQUET, E. A., “Steamboating Will Get You If You Don’t Watch Out!” 
Sohioan, XXI, No. 7 (August 1949), 10-15. Trip on the Ohio, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee rivers, with brief mention of earlier type boats. 

KLEIN, Benjamin and Eleanor, eds., Ohio River Handbook. Cincinnati, Young & 
Klein, rev. ed., 1950. 376p. 

THOMAS, Robert, “Buckeye Argonauts,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LIX (1950), 256-269. Ohioans in the California gold rush, 1849-50. 

WHITE, Wallace B., “Trailing Roger’s Rangers Through the Firelands,” Inland 
Seas, VI, No. 1 (Spring 1950), 18-25. To be continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BIEMILLER, Carl L., “Football Town [Massillon, Ohio],” Holiday, VI, No. 5 (No- 
vember 1949), 72-83. Record since 1933. 

JILLSON, Willard Rouse, “Early Kentucky Maps,” Kentucky Historical Society, 
Register, XLVII (1949), 265-293; XLVIII (1950), 32-52. Many show adjacent 
parts of Ohio. 

LAWWILL, J. Richard, “The Anthony Wayne Parkway—A Memorial for the Living,” 
Parks & Recreation, XXXIII (1950), 237-240. 

MEAD, David, “Some Ohio Conversations of Amos Bronson Alcott,” New England 
Quarterly, XXII (1949), 358-372. Lectures at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Tiffin, 

POWER, Richard Lyle, “Ditchwater and Our Hoosier Ancestors,” Society of Indiana 
Pioneers, Yearbook, 1949, 30-34. Influence of the Black Swamp on the settle- 
ment of Indiana. 

RAUP, H. F., “A Preliminary Study of Geographic Names in Ohio,” Museum 
Echoes, XXII (1949), 86-88. 
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ROELLINGER, Francis X., Jr., “Oscar Wilde in Cleveland,” Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 129-138. 

“Territorial Days of Indiana, 1800-1816,” Indiana History Bulletin, XXVII (1950), 
91-120. Material on Harrison and incidental Ohioana. 

“Three Years Progress—Ohio,” 1949 Yearbook, Park and Recreation Progress, 70-72. 
Washington, D. C., National Conference on State Parks, 1950. 





THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS* 


The committee found that limitations of time made it necessary 
to rely on questionnaires in compiling a bibliography of the historical 
writings of Ohioans during the year 1949. Members of the Ohio 
Academy of History, staff members of departments of history in the 
state’s colleges and universities, and officials of local historical societies 
were asked to list their writings. In relying on the use of the questionnaire 
the committee was aware that the bibliography would not be complete 
but could discover no better way of acquiring the desired information 
in the time available to its members. 


A tabulation of the items reported reveals that there were twenty- 
six articles and five books pertaining to phases of the history of Ohio. 
Twenty-three articles and four books dealt with phases of the history 
of the United States other than Ohio topics. Only three articles in 
modern European history and one on ancient history were reported. 
One scholar contributed four bibliographical studies in the field of 
modern European history. The final list of publications also includes 
two articles on Far Eastern history and a chapter contributed to a book 
on southern Asia. 

This statistical summary indicates that among those who chose to 
write on historical subjects the vast majority were interested in American 
history and particularly in that segment of the nation’s history which took 
place in Ohio. The major emphasis in these writings is political but 
there are a few notable exceptions where the subjects are in the fields 
of intellectual and social history. An increasing number of Ohio his- 
torians are manifesting an interest in political protest movements. While 
a few writers are now giving attention to the progressive movement in 
Ohio, no one reported a study of the contributions of Ohio to political 
and economic orthodoxy although few would contend that these have 
been slight. No studies of the history of farming, of labor, or of 
industry were reported although Ohio has been a leader in both industry 


* This report was presented to the Ohio Academy of History at its annual meeting 
at Columbus, April 21, 1950. It is published at the request of the academy. 
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and agriculture. Nor has the catapulting of the United States into a 
position of world leadership had any noticeable impact on the selection 
of topics. Only one historian chose to write on the role of Ohio in 
foreign affairs. These observations may suggest fruitful fields for inves- 
tigation in the future. 


During the past year there were nine books of an historical nature 
by Ohio writers. Four of these received national attention. While these 
contributions do not entitle Ohio to the place in the literary firmament 
once occupied by Concord, the record is a source of pride. In addition 
to the books written by members of the Ohio Academy, the compiled 
bibliography includes articles appearing in journals of such national 
distinction as the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, the Antioch 
Review, the Journal of the History of Ideas, the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
and the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


This report makes no special mention of many extremely interest- 
ing articles appearing in the bibliography. They range from compila- 
tions of names of men who served in the army during the war of 1812 
to studies of Athenian tribute lists and an article on Mo Ti and the 
English utilitarians. 


In compiling this bibliography the committee agreed to classify 
books and articles according to area. In some cases contributions failed 
to fit any of the categories exactly but it is hoped that the liberties 
taken will not detract from the value of the bibliography however slight 
that may be. 

Paul A. Varg, Chairman 
Grover C. Platt 
Wilfred Steiner 
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WRITINGS OF MEMBERS OF THE OHIO ACADEMY 
OF HISTORY—1949 


OHIO 


Articles and Bulletins 


Mary L. Breese, “Allen County Forty-Niners,” The Reporter, No. 46 (December, 
1949). 


Robert H. Bremner, “Honest Man’s Story: Frederic C. Howe,” The American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, VIII (July, 1949), 413-422, 

» “Reformed Businessman: Tom L. Johnson,” The American Journal of 

Economics and Sociology, VIII (April, 1949), 299-309. 

. “Samuel M. Jones: The Man Without a Party,” The American Journal 

of Economics and Sociology, VIII (January, 1949), 151-161. 


Randolph C. Downes, “The Jesup W. Scott Family and the Idea of a Municipal 
University,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXI, No. 4 (Autumn, 1949), 149-168, 


Louis Filler, “John Brown in Ohio: An Interview with Charles S. S. Griffing,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIII, No. 2 (April, 
1949), 213-218. 


Virginius C. Hall, “Genesis of An Orchard,” Bulletin of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, VII (April, 1949), 87-89. 

. “To the Ladies Repository,” Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical 

Society of Ohio, VII (July, 1949), 188-189. 

, “Lithograph Quiz,” Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society 

of Ohio, VII (April, 1949), 111-115. 


Edward Thornton Heald, Editor, Third Annual Report of the Stark County 
Historical Society for the Year 1948 (1949), 24 pages. 
, Editor, Bulletin No. 9, of the Stark County Historical Society (1949), 
8 pages. 
——., Editor, Bulletin No. 10, of the Stark County Historical Society (1949), 
8 pages. 
, Editor, Bulletin No. 11, of the Stark County Historical Society (1949), 
8 pages. 


Ferne M. Longsworth, “Soldiers of the War of 1812 Buried in Allen ‘County, 
Ohio,” The Reporter, No. 44 (May, 1949). 
“Soldiers of the War of 1812 Who Lived in Allen County, Ohio,” The 























Reporter, No. 45 (June, 1949). 

August C. Mahr, “A Chapter of Early Ohio Natural History,” The Ohio Journal 
of Science, XLIX, No. 2 (March, 1949), 45-69. 

Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger, “Ohio,” Encyclopedia 
Americana (1949 edition). 
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Richard G. Salomon, “The Episcopate on the Carey Case. New Sources from the 
Chase Collection at Kenyon College,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, XVIII (1949), 240-281. 

. “An Unpublished Letter of Ulrich von Hutten,” Journal of the War- 

burg and Courtauld Institutes, XII (1949), 192-196. 

. “The Origins of Old Kenyon,” The Advocate (Kenyon College), III, 
No. 5, 1-10. 

Dwight L. Smith, “An Unsuccessful Negotiation for Removal of the Wyandot 
Indians from Ohio, 1834,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, LVIII (July, 1949), 305-331. 


Carl Wittke, “Ohioans and the Canadian-American Crisis of 1837-1838,” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIII, No. 1, 21-34. 

——, “Mr. Justice Clarke in Retirement,” Western Reserve Law Review, I 
(June, 1949), 28-48. 

» “Mr. Justice Clarke, A Supreme Court Judge in Retirement,” The 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVI, No. 1 (June, 1949), 27-50. 

» “Peter Witt, Tribune of the People,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LVIII, No. 4 (October, 1949), 361-377. 

William Frank Zornow, “Bellamy Nationalism in Ohio, 1891-1896,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIII, No. 3 (April, 1949), 152-170. 














Books 


Randolph C. Downes, Canal Days (Lucas County Historical Series, II). Toledo, 
Ohio: Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, 1949. 


Harlan Hatcher, The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in Ohio. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1949. 


Edward Thornton Heald, The Cities, Towns, and Villages of Stark County (The 
Stark County Story, 1). Columbus, Ohio: The Stoneman Press, 1949, 


Orton G. Rust, Yester Year in Clark County. Springfield, Ohio: Bauer Press, 
1949, 


Katharine Garford Thomas, Auntie Kate. Columbus: Ohio History Press, 1949. 


UNITED STATES 


Articles 


Sherman B. Barnes, “Squanto,” Highlights for Children, IV (November, 1949), 
45-46. 

Louis Filler, “Edward Bellamy and the Spiritual Unrest,” American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, VIII, No. 3 (April, 1949), 239-249. 

. “Tenets of ‘Scientific Skepticism,’” Antioch Review, IX, No. 1 (Spring, 
1949), 88-98. 

William L. Fisk, Jr., “The Diary of John Cuthbertson, Missionary to the Cov- 

enanters of Colonial Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 

Biography (October, 1949), 441-458. 
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Robert Samuel Fletcher, “The Heroic Age of the Social Sciences,” Indiana 
Magazine of History, XLV (September, 1949), 221-232. 


Harold M. Helfman, “Party Politics and Michigan Prisons, 1883-1885,” Michi- 
gan History, XXXIII, No. 3 (September, 1949), 240-248. 


Frederick D. Kerschner, Jr., “From Country Town to Industrial City: The 
Urban Pattern in Indianapolis,” Indiana Magazine of History (December, 
1949), 327-338. 


Howard D. Kramer, “Agitation for Public Health Reform in the 1870’s, Part II, 
The National Board of Health of 1879,” Journal of the History of Medicine 
and Allied Sciences, IV, No. 1 (Winter, 1949), 75-89. 


B. H. Pershing, “An All-American Brotherhood,” Ohio Parent Teacher, XXVII 
(June, 1949), 12-20. 


Dwight L. Smith, “The Attempted Potawatomi Emigration of 1839,” Indiana 
Magazine of History, XLV (March, 1949), 51-80. 

» “Judge William Polke: Versatile Hoosier Pioneer,” Indiana Quarterly 

for Bookmen, V (July, 1949), 48-55. 

. “Jacob Hull’s Detachment of the Potawatomi Emigration of 1838,” 

Indiana Magazine of History, XLV (Sept., 1949), 285-288. 








A. T. Volwiler, “Clio, the Voice of the People,” Indiana Magazine of History, 
XLV (March, 1949), 1-12. 


Harvey Wish, “Aristotle, Plato, and the Mason-Dixon Line,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, X (April, 1949), 254-266. 

. “Getting Along With the Romanovs,” South Atlantic Quarterly, IIL 

(July, 1949), 341-359. 

. “The United States in 1948,” Britannica Book of the Year (1949). 


Carl Wittke, “Immigration Policy Prior to World War I,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 262 (March, 1949), 
5-14. 


William Frank Zornow, “Indiana and the Election of 1864,” Indiana Magazine 
of History, XLV (March, 1949), 13-28. 

. “The Judicial Modifications of the Maryland Black Code in the District 

of Columbia,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLIV (March, 1949), 18-32. 

. “Lincoln’s Influence in the Election of 1864,” Lincoln Herald, LI (June, 
1949), 22-32. 

——, “Treason as a Campaign Issue in the Reelection of Lincoln,” The 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, V (June, 1949), 348-363. 

——, “Confederate Raiders on Lake Erie: Their Propaganda Value in 1864,” 
Inland Seas, V (Spring, 1949), 42-47, and (Summer, 1949), 101-105. 

» “Some New Light on Fremont’s Nomination at Cleveland in 1864,” 

















Lincoln Herald, LI (October, 1949), 21-23, 25. 
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Books 

Wilfred E. Binkley and Malcolm C. Moos, A Grammar of American Politics. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 

Foster Rhea Dulles, Labor in America. New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1949. 

Louis Filler, Editor, The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri, by Manie 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1949. 

David Spitz, Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought: An Analysis and A Criticism, 
with Special Reference to the American Political Mind in Recent Times. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1949. 


EUROPE 
Articles 
Harold J. Grimm, “Lorenzo Valla’s Christianity,” Church History, XVIII (June, 
1949), 75-88. 
Alfred A. Skerpan, “Liberalism and Eastern Europe,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors (Winter, 1949), 13. 
. “The Idea of World Revolution,” South Atlantic Quarterly, IL (April, 
1949), 26. 


Books 

Lowell Ragatz, The Fournier Forgeries. Birmingham, England: H. Garratt- 

Adams, Elmdon, 1949. 

, The Progress of Modern European Studies in the United States During 
the Second World War. Washington, D. C.: Educational Research Bureau, 
1949, 
. Early French West Indian Records in the Archives Nationales. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Educational Research Bureau, 1949. 
. The Literature of European Imperialism. London, England: The Bryan 
Edwards Press, 1949, 














FAR EAST 
Articles 
Philip L. Ralph, “Mo Ti and the English Utilitarians,” The Far Eastern Quar- 
terly, IX, No. 1 (November, 1949), 42-62. 
Paul A. Varg, “William Woodville Rockhill’s Influence on the Boxer Negotia- 
tions,” Pacific Historical Review, XVIII, No. 3 (August, 1949), 369-380. 


Books 
Lenox Mills and Associates, The New World of Southeast Asia, “Burma” by 
John F. Cady. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
Books 
Malcolm Francis McGregor, B. D. Meritt and H. T. Waar-Gary, The Athenian 
Tribute Lists, Vol. II. Princeton, N. J.: American School of Classical 
Studies, 1949. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


BRECKSVILLE Earty SETTLERS Historicat Association, Brecksville 
Ernest Green, President 

Harold E. Wallin of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History has 
been appointed curator of the museum maintained by the association in 
the Squire Rich house. 

The secretary, Mrs. Walter S. Lister, reports that the society spon- 
sored this year a contest for the junior class of the local high school for 
one-act plays on early Brecksville. 


Ciark County Historicau Society, Springfield. 
Orton G. Rust, President 

New trustees of the society are Edwin B. Lohnes, Eliza H. MacBeth, 
and George Rinkliff. 

Volume 4 of Yesteryear in Clark County, a series of historical 
sketches published by the society, is now available. 


CLEVELAND Museum or Natura History, Cleveland 
William E. Scheele, Director 

There have been a number of changes recently in the museum staff. 
Dr. Arthur B. Williams retired on June 30 after twenty years of service. 
Harold E. Wallin was named curator of outdoor education, Mary E. 
Flaline took over the club and adult activities program, and Lida H. 
Whittier became educational department secretary. 

The preparation department opened two new rooms on July 1, the 
“Ecology Room” and the “Prehistory of Man Room.” 

The Birds of Cleveland by Arthur B. Williams was issued in June 
and the ecology issue of the Explorer in July. 


Cuinton County Historica Society, Wilmington 
Howard H. Thorne, President 


The society has attained a membership of 112 persons since its or- 
ganization in March of this year. 
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CRESTLINE HistoricaL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The society sponsored the visit to Crestline of the Ohio Liberty Bell 
on June 28 and arranged the program given in the high school park 
on that occasion. It sponsored also the visit on August 19 of the Ohio 
Car of the French Gratitude Train. 


FatrFIELD County Historicat Society, Lancaster 
Harry Kilburger, President 

New officers of the society are Harry Kilburger, president; Herbert 
M. Turner, vice president in charge of program; Raymond Spitler and 
George H. Lamb, directors. 

In promoting the Lancaster and Fairfield County Centennial, Judge 
Kilburger, Mr. Turner, and Paul R. Cummins presented a series of 
historical speeches and radio addresses. 

The society participated in the preparation and production, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Turner, of the sesquicentennial pageant “The 
Epic of Standing Stone,” which had a cast of 500 persons. 

A number of members of the society contributed historical articles 
to the sesquicentennial edition of the Lancaster Eagle-Cazette, June 3, 
1950. 


Fort Recovery Historicat Society, Fort Recovery 
Iris H. Longley, President 

Officers for the present year are Mrs. Iris H. Longley, president; 
Floyd A. Freemyer, first vice president; Ruth Beach, second vice presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Hedrick, secretary; and Leo E. Hildbold, treasurer. 

In May 1949 the society opened a museum in the library-museum 
building at the Fort Recovery State Memorial. The museum will be 
open on Sundays and holidays, with various members of the society 
in charge. A beautiful park, a lot on which stood the pioneer home 
of the Campbell and Krenning families, was donated to the society by 
Mary S. Krenning. This forms an approach to the library-museum 
building. Lights have recently been placed along the walk. 

Another project of the society is the restoration of Pioneer Ceme- 
tery, in which lie the remains of Samuel McDowell and the bones of the 
victims of St. Clair’s defeat. Property rights have been traced, markers 
reset, and the fence replaced. 
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The society sponsored a sundown ceremony at Monument Park on 
August 3, the 155th anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Greene 
Ville. Carlton E. Reiser made the address of the occasion. 


FRANKLIN County HistoricaL Society, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 


The society formally dedicated the new National Road milestone at 
Whitehall on June 1. Dr. Jonathan Forman, chairman of the society’s 
board of trustees, unveiled the marker and spoke on the objectives of the 
society. 

Gilbert F. Dodds, research associate, spent three weeks this summer 
in Washington, D. C., where he attended a course on the preservation 
and restoration of historic sites and performed research in the Library 
of Congress and the National Archives. 


The program committee for the 1950-51 season is composed of 
Jonathan Forman, Charles A. Jones, and Daniel F. Pugh, secretary- 
curator. 


Feature articles in the June and July issues of the Bulletin included 
one on the William Sharp Homestead, Westerville, and one on St. Francis 
Hospital, which celebrated its centennial this year. 


Hayes Memoriat Liprary AND Museum, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

Special exhibits at the Hayes Memorial during the spring and sum- 
mer were as follows: Origin of Memorial Day (May 30); Day of Inde- 
pendence (July 4); Rodger Young (July 31); and George Croghan and 


the History of Fremont (August 2). Each exhibit remained on display 
a month or more. 


A forty-page illustrated booklet on the Hayes Memorial by the 
director of research was recently published by the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society. The booklet contains a biography of 
President Hayes and his wife, Lucy Webb Hayes, a history of Spiegel 
Grove, the Hayes estate, and the Hayes homestead, a history and descrip- 
tion of the library and museum, and a brief biography of Webb Cook 
Hayes I and his wife, Mary Miller Hayes. 
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LAWRENCE County Historicat Soctety, Ironton 


G. W. Handley, Secretary-Treasurer 


Arthur C. Dickens, who has been acting president of the society 
for the past several months, is devoting much of his spare time to 
promoting its activities. 

A museum is being opened in the administration building of the 
forestry service at Lake Vesuvius, located about five miles north of 
Ironton, for which display materials are being gathered. Some 5,000 
people visited Lake Vesuvius on one Sunday during the past summer. 


Lorain County Historica Society, Elyria 


Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


Mrs. Frank Ayres was recently appointed membership chairman to 
direct an extensive membership campaign. Julian S. Fowler, librarian 
of Oberlin College, has been appointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

During the summer the members of the society were guests of the 
Wellington members at a meeting in Wellington and of the Huntington 
members at a meeting in Huntington. 


Mepina County Historicat Society, Medina 


Florence J. Phillips, President 


At a meeting of the society on May 19 the following officers were 
elected: Florence J. Phillips, president; Mrs. Mary Griesinger, vice 
president, Florence Davenport, secretary; and Maynard Schafer, treas- 
urer, 


Sons AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 


Frederick Way, Jr., President 

Through the courtesy of Henry Oliver Evans, president emeritus, 
and Franklin F. Holbrook, director, of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, the River Museum has recently acquired the papers of the 
James Rees and Sons Company, builders of river steamboats. There 


} 
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are more than 30,000 items in the collection. They include, in addition 
to the records of the firm from 1856 to 1931, much other material on 
the Rees boats. 


Stark County Historicat Society, Canton 


E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


The second volume of The Stark County Story, which will be entitled 
The McKinley Era of Stark County, Ohio, 1875-1901, is scheduled for 
publication on or about October 15. Like the first volume of the series, 
it is a compilation of historical scripts broadcast over station WHBC, 
Canton, with numerous illustrations, maps, bibliographies, and an index 
added. The author is E. T. Heald, secretary-treasurer of the society. 


Summit County Historicat Society, Akron 


Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


The society is now sponsoring a fund-raising campaign for the pub- 
lication of a new history of Akron and Summit County. The book will 
be in two volumes and will concentrate on the history of the county 
since 1891, the date of the last comprehensive history of the community. 
The history will be written by Kar] Grismer, a former Akron newspaper- 
man and the author of histories of Tampa, Sarasota, and St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Mr. Grismer is a native of Akron. 


About Historians 


Louis Filler of Antioch College has received a Fulbright award for 
the academic year 1950-51. He will teach American history at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol. 





David Lindsey of the department of history and political science 
at Baldwin-Wallace College has recently received a Ph.D. degree from 


the University of Chicago. His thesis topic was Samuel Sullivan Cox, 
1824-1899. 
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An article by Fred A. Norwood on the “Attitude of the Anti-Nicene 
Fathers Toward Greek Artistic Development” has been published in the 
Journal of the History of Ideas. 





George H. Fadenrecht has been appointed instructor in history at 
Bluffton College to replace George Thielman, who is doing graduate 
work at Western Reserve University. 

A history of Bluffton College written by the faculty has recently 
been published under the title Bluffton College, 1900-1950. 





At Case Institute of Technology, Professor Stanton Davis and Ken- 
yon Cramer have been working with members of the literature depart- 
ment to organize a new four-semester course on Western Civilization 
which is to begin this fall. The course will be given jointly by the 
social studies and literature departments. 

Thomas Baker has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. 

William F. Zornow, who is leaving Case to assume a position at 
Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas, has had published the following 
articles over the past year and a half: “Confederate Raiders on Lake 
Erie: Their Propaganda Value in 1864,” Inland Seas (Spring and Sum- 
mer issues, 1949); “Some New Light on Fremont’s Nomination at 
Cleveland in 1864,” Lincoln Herald (October 1949); and “Lincoln and 
Chase: Presidential Rivals,” Lincoln Herald (February and June issues, 
1950). In September the California Historical Society’s Quarterly will 
publish an article of his entitled “Jeptha H. Wade in California: Begin- 
ning the Transcontinental Telegraph,” and the Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly another entitled “The Kansas Senators and Lincoln’s Re-election.” 





Frederick H. Jackson, assistant professor of history at Marietta 
College, has resigned to accept a position at the University of Illinois. 
Robert J. Taylor, who is completing his work for the doctorate at Brown 
University, has been appointed instructor in history. 





Ambrose Saricks, instructor in history at Ohio State University, has 
been appointed to the history staff at the University of Kansas. Dr. 
Saricks received a Ph.D degree from the University of Wisconsin last 
spring. 
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Recent publications of members of the history department include 
two articles by Harold M. Helfman: “Antecedents of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne’s ‘Mutual Welfare League’ in Michigan,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology (January and February, 1950) and “Twenty-nine Hectic 
Days: Public Opinion and the Oil War of 1872,” Pennsylvania History 
(April 1950); articles by Robert H. Bremner: “The Civic Revival in 
Ohio—Municipal Ownership and Economic Privilege,” American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology (July 1950), and “The United States and 
Bremen,” American-German Review (August 1950); a booklet by Fran- 
cis P. Weisenberger entitled A Brief History of Urbana University 
(Urbana Junior College); an article by Dwight L. Smith, “Wayne’s 
Peace with the Indians of the Old Northwest,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (July 1950); and an article by Eugene H. 
Roseboom, “The Mobbing of the Crisis,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly (April 1950). 





During the summer Ohio University conducted a two-day Institute 
on Far Eastern Affairs. Participants in the discussion were John K. 
Fairbank, professor of history at Harvard University, Charleton Ogburn, 
Jr., policy information officer of the bureau of Far Eastern affairs of 
the department of state; and John F. Cady, associate professor of history 
at Ohio University. 





Lauren T. Johnson of the department of history at the University of 
Toledo is on leave of absence doing graduate work at the University of 
Southern California. 

An article by Willard A. Smith, assistant professor of history, 
entitled “The Background of the Spanish Revolution of 1868” was pub- 
lished in the July 1950 issue of the American Historical Review. 





At Western College John Long has resigned to take a teaching posi- 
tion at Gila Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona, and Martha Wishard has 
resigned to do graduate work at the University of Michigan. Appointed 
either on a full-time or part-time basis are Eloise Gompf, James Carson, 
and Phyllis Hoyt. 
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The judges of the History Book Club have selected as their October 
book-of-the-month, Society and Thought in Early America by Harvey 
Wish, associate professor of history at Western Reserve University. The 
book was published by Longmans, Green on September 10. 

A. L. Davis, assistant professor of English at Western Reserve, and 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., of the University of Illinois, who are engaged in 
research on a linguistic atlas of the United States and Canada, have 
published an article on “Northwestern Ohio: A Transition Area” in the 
April-June 1950 issue of Language. Dr. Davis spent the summer in a 
linguistic survey of southern and southwestern Ohio. 





Dorsey E. Walker, chairman of the department of history at the 
College of Education and Industrial Arts at Wilberforce has resigned to 
accept a position as director of the division of social science at Bethune- 
Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Paul J. McStallworth and Keith Churchman will spend a year’s 
leave of absence in graduate work at Ohio State University. 





Otto Vik Ronninger has been appointed instructor in the history 
department at the College of Wooster. 





Edward J. Goodman has been appointed assistant professor of 
history in the department of history and political science at Xavier 
University. 





Zenos Hawkinson has been appointed associate professor of history 
at Youngstown College. Dr. Hawkinson received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Chicago the past summer. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


James Wickes Taylor, “A Choice Nook of Memory”: The Diary of a 
Cincinnati Law Clerk, 1842-1844. Edited by James Taylor Dunn. (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1950. xi + 
85p. Paper, $1.50.) 


James Wickes Taylor, lawyer, author, journalist, librarian, consular 
officer, was an interesting figure in the early history of Ohio, Minnesota, 
and the Canadian Northwest. For fourteen years Taylor lived in Ohio; 
then he moved to Minnesota where he resided a similar length of time; 
and then for twenty-three years he was American Consul at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. In each of these localities Taylor took an active part in the 
cultural and political life of the community. In Ohio, he became a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Salmon P. Chase; an editor and a free-lance jour- 
nalist; a member of the second Ohio constitutional convention; state 
librarian; the author of a good history of Ohio; and helped to reform 
and simplify the state’s judicial code. In Minnesota, Taylor became sec- 
retary of the Minnesota and Pacific Railway; clerk of the United States 
District Court for Minnesota; and took an active part in the discussions 
preceding the first constitutional convention of that state. From 1870 
until his death in 1893, Taylor was American Consul at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, where he played an important part in opening up the Northwest 
and in improving the relations between the United States and Canada. 
There is a large portrait of him in the city hall at Winnipeg. 

This is the diary of young Taylor, then twenty-three years old, of 
his residence in Cincinnati in the years 1842 to 1844. It was kept at the 
suggestion of his fiancée and was to be perused by “her alone.” It gives 
an account of his travel westward from New York to Ohio and his expe- 
riences in the bustling metropolis of the “Queen City of the West.” 
Taylor records his impressions of Cleveland, which “equalled” his ex- 
pectations, and of Columbus, which he considered “not striking in ap- 
pearance.” Cincinnati disappointed him with its narrow, dirty streets, 
shabby public buildings, and sooty atmosphere. He was shocked by the 
display of French corsets revealing the mysteries of the feminine form 
in shop windows; but he critically scrutinized such windows. He was 
thrilled with Cincinnati’s novel market houses and the beauty of its sur- 
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rounding hills and the winding river. He gives critical, often too caustic, 
pencil sketches of prominent national and local leaders, like Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, Alphonso Taft, Salmon P. Chase, John Quincy Adams, and 
others. Taylor describes the Millerite craze, the agitation for the annex- 
ation of Texas, and the abolitionist furor, which he feared would give 
Cincinnati the unenviable title of the “mob city.” The diary also con- 
tains much interesting information concerning the musical and theatrical 
interests of Cincinnatians in those days. The manuscript has been care- 
fully edited; but the reviewer wishes that some of the footnotes were more 
fully documented. 

REGINALD C. McGrane 

University of Cincinnati 





The Utopian Communist: A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, Nine- 
teenth-Century Reformer. By Car] Wittke. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1950. xii + 327p. $4.50.) 


Dean Wittke’s biography of Wilhelm Weitling, the philosophical 
tailor who was one of the most important figures in pre-Marxian social- 
ism, is a companion volume to the life of Karl Heinzen he published in 
1945 (Against the Current: The Life of Karl Heinzen [1809-1880] 
[Chicago, 1945]). Although Weitling and Heinzen were dissimilar in 
their political and social beliefs, both belonged to the radical wing of 
the “Forty-eighters.” To an even greater degree than Heinzen, Weitling 
had won recognition as a radical writer and organizer before emigrating 
to the United States. As in the earlier book, however, it is in his subject’s 
career in America, rather than in Europe, that the author is chiefly inter- 
ested. Dean Wittke has not slighted Weitling’s work as a propagandist 
among the European proletariat in the decade 1838-48, but the major 
contribution of his book consists in the information it furnished regard- 
ing Weitling’s activities in the United States in the first half of the 
eighteen-fifties. 

Born in Magdeburg in the puppet kingdom of Westphalia in 1808, 
Weitling was the illegitimate son of a French soldier and a servant girl. 
He was “a gifted, restless, eager and romantic youth . . . handicapped at 
every stage in his development by grinding poverty.” His formal edu- 
cation was limited to elementary schooling and he was apprenticed at an 
early age to a tailor. Becoming a journeyman tailor at eighteen, Weit- 
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ling followed his trade in various German and Austrian cities for ap- 
proximately ten years. 


In the mid-eighteen-thirties Weitling settled in Paris, became a mili- 
tant communist and one of the leading spirits of the League of the Just, 
a secret society of workers and intellectuals. During the early eighteen- 
forties he was active in Switzerland. There he organized workingmen’s 
clubs, edited a workers’ magazine, wrote his best-known work, Guaran- 
tieen der Harmonie und Freiheit, and served a term in prison in conse- 
quence of his revolutionary writings. After regaining his freedom, 
Weitling resided briefly in London and Brussels, and, in 1847, came to 
the United States. With the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 he re- 
turned to Germany. Though he saw no military action in the revolution, 
“he worked feverishly with his pen to bring about the kind of revolution 
of which he approved.” 


Of the eight chapters of the book devoted to the European phase of 
Weitling’s career, the most interesting are Chapter IV which describes 
the “system” propounded by Weitling, and Chapter VII on the relation- 
ship between Weitling and Marx. In his blue print for a new social 
order, Weitling tried to show how a balance between man’s desires and 
his capacity for satisfying them might be established in a communist 
state. To secure the planned economy necessary for harmonizing capaci- 
ties and desires, Weitling proposed a complicated and somewhat authori- 
tarian governmental structure. The unique feature of Weitling’s system 
was his attempt to preserve a measure of individual initiative in a com- 
munist state; he sought to make it possible for workers to satisfy their 
individual desires and secure a degree of personal freedom through labor 
credit obtained from voluntary work performed in addition to regularly 
assigned tasks. 


The author emphasizes that Weitling always “insisted on morality, 
ethics, and religion as a basis for social reform,” and he represents the 
break between Marx and Weitling as inevitable. Weitling was repelled 
by the intellectuality and extreme materialism of Marxism, while Marx 
and Engels were contemptuous of Weitling’s propaganda efforts which 
they regarded as sentimental appeals to emotion. The difference between 
Marx and Weitling 


represented the clash between a master of economics, scientific abstractions, and 
Hegelian dialectics and a simple-minded prophet of the brotherhood of man who 
had no other formula for world betterment. It marked the collision between a 
champion of the class struggle determined by scientific economic laws, and a new 
Messiah who had faith in a kingdom of love and science. 
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Wittke concludes: 


Marx and Engels demonstrated that they had the intelligence, the education, 
and the determination necessary to develop a system that was destined to become 
a powerful force in world affairs. Weitling lacked the qualifications for such a 
task; his head was not equal to his heart. But he saw clearly that a system which 
eschewed all considerations of morality, social ethics, and religious emotionalism, 
and frankly proceeded on the amoral principle that the end justifies the means, 
might be turned into the devil’s own philosophy leading to a new form of tyranny. 


In the United States, Weitling spread his doctrines through his news- 
paper, Die Republik der Arbeiter, organized a workingmen’s league (the 
Arbeiterbund), projected or participated in a number of cooperative 
ventures, and became director of the Utopian colony at Communia, Iowa. 
With the failure of the last undertaking, Weitling retired from reform, 
returned to his old trade of tailoring, married, and begat a family. In 
leisure hours his inquiring mind and hopeful spirit found outlets in 
philology, astronomy, and technology. He devised a universal language, 
worked out a neo-Ptolemaic cosmography, and invented and patented 
button-hole and embroidery machines and other sewing machine improve- 
ments. 


It is interesting to note that, in contrast to his experience in Switzer- 
land, Weitling encountered no official persecution in the United States. 
As a matter of fact, Weitling once obtained a political appointment as 
registrar of immigrants from Tammany Hall. 

Weitling’s prominence in the European labor movement assured him 
of some prestige and support in his first years in America, but ultimately 
his manifold ventures in social and scientific reform ended in failure. 
The author is inclined to place a share of responsibility for the failures 
on Weitling himself. He was prone to attack fields of investigation re- 
quiring rigorous mental discipline and long years of preparation with 
inadequate knowledge and training. In addition he had a certain rigidity 
of mind and a Messianic complex which made it extremely difficult for 
him to recognize either his own shortcomings or flaws in his proposals. 
Nevertheless, as Dean Wittke points out, there was a more fundamental 
cause than the personal factor for Weitling’s failure as a reformer in 
America. The explanation is to be found in America, rather than in the 
would-be reformer: 


Weitling remained consistent in his radical theories but his constituency 
changed. His revolutionary proposals could not thrive under the altered circum- 
stances provided by the United States, where equality of opportunity and a vigorous 
climate of rugged individualism prevailed. The sudden eclipse of Weitling’s career 
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as a radical leader in America can be explained by several factors, but the most 
important was the fact that his own erstwhile followers and disciples ultimately 
preferred American democratic methods to an authoritarian, revolutionary program 
and prospered under a system of free enterprise. 


The main sources for Dean Wittke’s book are Weitling’s published 
works and files of the journals he edited in Europe and America. In 
addition, the author has examined correspondence, notebooks, account- 
books, and other personal items in the possession of the Weitling family. 
For the European phase of Weitling’s career he has drawn upon the rela- 
tively abundant monographic material relating to nineteenth century 
socialism; for the American period he has consulted German language 
newspapers published in New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio. 


The chapter on the Communia colony adds substantially to the sum 
of knowledge on the always interesting subject of America’s “backwoods 
Utopias.” Students of social history will find useful data in the book 
regarding immigrant activities in labor and cooperative movements of a 
century ago. More broadly considered, the lesson of Dean Wittke’s book 
appears to be that in propaganda, as in many other things, the soil is 
equally important as the seed. It suggests that persons who are opposed 
to “radical foreign ‘isms’” might better occupy themselves by striving 
to keep open the avenues to economic opportunity and security than in 
vain efforts to suppress unpopular ideologies by muzzling their 
advocates. 

Rosert H. BREMNER 
Ohio State University 





Harvey Cushing: Surgeon, Author, Artist. By Elizabeth H. Thom- 
son. (New York, Henry Schuman, 1950. 347p., illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $4.00.) 


This account of the life and achievements of Dr. Cushing, who was 
a native son of Ohio and the world’s most eminent neurosurgeon, is one 
of a series of books in The Life of Science Library. In keeping with the 
objectives of the Library, the primary aim of this biography is to convey 
to the general reader, within a brief compass, Dr. Cushing’s contributions 
to modern medical science and his influence on this and succeeding gen- 
erations. Details of his clinical experiences, particularly with regard to 
technical phases of neurosurgery and brain pathology, are curtailed in 
deference to the interests of nonmedical readers. Rather, emphasis is 
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placed on the many facets of his personality, which Miss Thomson has 
warmly and clearly portrayed. As a result of Dr. Cushing’s pride in his 
forebears, especially in the three generations of physicians immediately 
preceding him, and of his meticulous way of systematically preserving 
family records, letters, diaries, notebooks, scrapbooks, photographs, clip- 
pings, case histories, and other memorabilia, Miss Thomson had access to 
voluminous source materials in compiling this biography. 


The story of his lineage and of his boyhood and collegiate days is 
vividly set forth. He was the youngest of ten children of Betsey Maria 
Williams and Henry Kirke Cushing, M.D., and was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 8, 1869, at 786 Prospect Street (now No. 3112). He early 
developed an interest in athletics and while at Yale played on the fresh- 
man and varsity baseball teams. He received the baccalaureate degree 
from Yale College in 1891 and the degrees of M.D. and A.M. cum laude 
from Harvard Medical School in 1895. 


The way Dr. Cushing’s interest was sharpened in neurology and how 
he arrived at the decision to specialize on surgery of the nervous system 
are interestingly brought out in the accounts of his externeship and in- 
terneship at the Massachusetts General Hospital, where he first witnessed 
a brain operation; of his residency in surgery under Dr. William S. Hal- 
stead at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, where he early established a repu- 
tation for surgical skill and successfully performed a Gasserian ganglion 
resection for the relief of facial neuralgia; of his “Grand Tour” of the 
hospitals, clinics, laboratories, and museums of Europe from July 1900 
to September 1901; and of his investigations of the effect of intracranial 
pressure on respiration and blood pressure with Professors Kronecker 
and Kocher at Berne, Switzerland. Other far-lasting results of these 
travels were his cultivation of many European friends and the stimulation 
of his interest in medical history. 


Following his return to the Hopkins, many important events tran- 
spired in rapid succession, included among which may be mentioned his 
marriage on June 10, 1902, to Miss Katherine Crowell of Cleveland, 
Ohio; his acceptance of many invitations to lecture at medical and scien- 
tific societies; his preparation of several manuscripts; his collecting of 
rare books dealing with medical history; his teaching of surgical anatomy 
at the medical school; his work in the surgical dispensary and ward; his 
ventures into neurosurgery; and his calls to other university posts. 


The remainder of the account of Dr. Cushing’s career may be briefly 
categorized as follows: the large part that Mrs. Cushing played in influ- 
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encing his career and in directing the energies of their children; his high 
fervor of determination and concentration in his specialty; his high stand- 
ards of performance and almost military discipline in his surgical staff; 
his reduction in mortality in brain operations from almost one hundred 
percent to less than ten percent; his personal interest in his patients; his 
interest in the better training of medical students; his surgical and teach- 
ing career at Harvard and Yale; his experiences as an army surgeon in 
World War I; his written contributions to clinical medicine, experimental 
surgery, and medical history; his ability as an artist to make his own 
illustrations; his establishment of medical scholarships; his great medical 
library and its gift to Yale University; his personal relations with mem- 
bers of his family; his devotion to his intimate friends; the many hon- 
orary degrees, medals, and membership in scientific societies conferred 
upon him; his retirement, which Miss Thomson succinctly terms “The 
Evening Years”; and his death which occurred on October 7, 1939. 

This excellent biography of Dr. Harvey Cushing will give the general 
reader a good understanding of modern developments in the field of 
neurology and a keen appreciation: of the personality and achievements 
of the man who devoted his life to neurological surgery and its problems. 
The record of his accomplishments, as portrayed by Miss Thomson, will 
surely be a source of inspiration not only to the medical but equally to 
the nonmedical reader. 

LinpEN F. Epwarps 
Ohio State University 





The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XVII, The Territory of Illinois, 
1814-1818, Continued. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950. 
v+ 750p. $4.00.) 


The major political documents of Illinois territory have been in 
print for a generation or more. Buck, Pease, Washburne, and Louise 
Kellogg, and the Illinois, Chicago, and Wisconsin historical societies 
published so much that Professor Carter, who seldom reprints docu- 
ments, was left with materials relating chiefly to Indian affairs, land 
sales, and the use of salt and lead on the public domain. But what he 
has selected is varied and revealing and should be of use especially to 
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those following the trails blazed through western economic history by 
Paul W. Gates. 

Like other parts of the West after the War of 1812, Illinois in 
1814-18 was the scene of much change in individual fortune and in public 
policy. It was in some respects still emerging from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with French-speaking inhabitants still struggling with American 
ways, and Indians conscious that they had been “the silly victims of 
British intrigue & wickedness” (p. 204). A petition of 1818 attributes 
the poverty of Illinois to the treaty of 1783, which left the river outlets 
in foreign hands (p. 567). A more prosperous day was coming, and 
Governor Edwards predicted that if the Indians could “be kept in a good 
humor for two or three years, the growth of our population, by the 
appeals it will then make to their fears, will prevent all future danger” 
(p. 399). But the growing population complained incessantly of its 
need, asking congress to grant preemption rights or even to lower prices 
of land already sold when experience proved that bids for town lots had 
been too high (pp. 457-59, 462). Some pioneers rewarded themselves by 
cutting timber wholesale on the public lands or, more legally, cutting on 
lands which they intended to abandon after making the initial five per- 
cent deposit (pp. 374-75). 

The major political documents here published include the executive 
register for the territory, 1809-18 (pp. 619-672), and a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the legislature in 1814 relating to a territorial law for court 
sessions in the counties (pp. 55-96). The latter has been photographed 
—a novelty in the series, and a novelty to be commended if it expedites 
the work. 

This volume is one of the last to appear under the imprint of the 
department of state. Professor Carter’s office moved this spring to the 
national archives building—completing a long-delayed phase of the 
long process of eliminating nondiplomatic business from the department. 
Secretary Hamilton Fish got rid of his jurisdiction over the territories 
in 1873; the department has been publishing the Territorial Papers since 
1934, but as the series moves nearer to 1873 its sponsorship has seemed 
less logical. If the change means further assurance that the series will 
continue for all the continental territories (what of Alaska and Hawaii?), 
historians will be grateful for it. 

Fart S. Pomeroy 
University of Oregon 
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Northwoods Sketches. By Chase S. Osborn and Stellanova Osborn. 
(Lansing, Historical Society of Michigan, 1949. 126p. $2.50.) 


Largely reprinted from the Detroit Free Press and elsewhere, these 
brief sketches give a miscellany of personal recollections going back as 
far as the ’60’s in Huntington County, Indiana, but concentrating upon 
the late Chase S. Osborn’s youthful years of hunting, prospecting, game 
warding, and general adventuring in the wilds of Michigan’s Upper Pen- 
insula. Stellanova Osborn, his collaborator, formerly an adopted daugh- 


ter, was his longtime secretary whom he married two days before his 
death in 1949, 


Osborn’s life spanned the transition from the unrestricted shooting 
of frontier days (nine bears in eleven days on one occasion, and on a- 
other three bears in three minutes) to modern conservation, which Os- 
born, both as state game and fish warden of Michigan and later as Pro- 
gressive Republican governor, 1911-12, was largely influential in bringing 
about. The chief value of these Northwoods Sketches will be in the nos- 
talgic glimpses of the final years in the passing of Wisconsin’s and 
Michigan’s primeval Indian and wildlife border. 


Although these glimpses include little that can be called history, 
they do give a diverting variety of personal anecdote. There is also a 
little here and there that belongs to the loosely defined world known as 
folklore. The Osborns collaborated some years back in a couple of 
volumes entitled Hiawatha, With the Original Indian Legends and School- 
craft—Longfe:'ow—Hiawatha. In Northwoods Sketches they comment 
upon “Windiso Land,” tell how to construct the ancient Ojibway pack, 
and give other occasional bits of north country lore. They show con- 
siderable familiarity with the writings of Henry R. Schoolcraft, Alex- 
ander Henry, and other authors who have recorded or utilized the history 
and superstitions of this Michigan region. But they allude to a “Willa 
Catherwood” who must be a synthesis of Willa Cather (never interested 
in the Straits country, so far as I know) and Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, whose short stories of Mackinac include the classic literary adapta- 
tion of the Windigo theme. 

Chase S. Osborn is said to have made a fortune from iron ore dis- 
coveries in Canada, Lapland, Africa, and Latin America. This last of 
his books is a sort of rapid prospecting for riches in pleasant personal 


reminiscence. 
RosertT Price 


Otterbein College 
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Bank Note Reporters and Counterfeit Detectors, 1826-1866. By 
William H. Dillistin. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, Number 114. 
New York, American Numismatic Society, 1949. vi + 175p., illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) 

Adequately secured bank notes acceptable in all parts of the country 
were a relatively late development in American history. The First Bank 
of the United States (1791-1811) and the Second (1816-36) were de- 
signed to provide a national currency, but both became involved in party 
politics in turn and passed out of the picture. Between 1811 and 1816 
and again from 1836 to Civil War days, state banks dominated the scene 
and the country wallowed in a mire of notes, some good, some fair, and 
many plainly bad. A reasonable degree of order was at length attained 
with the issue of greenbacks in 1862 and 1863, passage of the National 
Bank Act of 1863-64, and the imposition of a ten percent tax on all state 
bank notes. Thus, one of the legacies of the epic struggle between the 
states was a national currency, part greenback and part national bank 
note, which restored public confidence in paper money and greatly 
stimulated business. 

Note issuing was at its height in the early 1860’s when sixteen hun- 
dred banks put out bills of face value varying from $1 to $500, given 
institutions at times employing several different designs for a particular 
denomination. The number of varieties current ran to several thousand 
and the bills passed at varying rates, discount resting upon the stability 
of the bank emitting a given note and the institution’s distance from the 
point at which it was tendered. The situation naturally lent itself to 
chicanery, and large numbers of bills issued by defunct institutions, 
bogus ones bearing the names of nonexistent banks, and counterfeits 
galore of sound ones were in circulation. No merchant or bank clerk 
could cope with such chaos, and bank note reporters and counterfeit 
detectors appeared to meet an urgent need. 

Reporters quoted the actual value of each operating bank’s notes at 
metropolitan points. Detectors listed bogus and wildcat issues, recorded 
broken bank bills, and described the distinguishing characteristics of 
forgeries. Both appeared in newspapers at the outset, but ultimately, as 
lists grew longer, they were combined, were published by enterprising 
individuals at periodic intervals, and enjoyed wide circulation since they 
were indispensable to bankers and tradesmen alike. The leading one 
came to be Thompson’s Bank-Note Reporter, published monthly in New 
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York and the predecessor of the American Banker, America’s only daily 
banking newspaper. 

Oddly enough, but scant attention has been given counterfeit notes 
in the study of American economic history. Their effect on business must 
have been striking, for there were no less than four thousand varieties 
in circulation by 1859, and new ones were then appearing at the rate of 
ten a week. Here is a fascinating subject deserving careful study, and 
early workers in the field will be richly rewarded. The present volume, 
discussing some fifty reporters and the location of known files in twenty- 
eight United States libraries not including our own, is not only a fasci- 
nating study in itself, it is a delightful introduction to the larger subjects 
of paper money and counterfeit bills in our country and should be known 
to all students of American economic development. It is admirably 
written, is easily understood, and its excellent illustrations of forged, 
spurious, altered, and raised notes add greatly to reader interest. 

LoweLL Racatz 
Ohio State University 





Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley: Historical and 
Biographical Sketches. By William H. Venable. (New York, Peter 
Smith, 1949. xv + 519p., reproduced 4 pages to 1 by micro-offset 
process. $7.50.) 


One of the most important volumes in Ohio historiography during 
the past sixty years has been Venable’s Beginnings of Literary Culture 
in the Ohio Valley. Until 1925, when Ralph Leslie Rusk’s Literature of 
the Middle Western Frontier appeared, Venable’s volume was the standard 
literary history of the early West. 

The Beginnings of Literary Culture was the high point in a long 
career of teaching and writing. Born near Waynesville, Ohio, in 1836, 
Venable was educated at the Normal School at Lebanon. He taught 
school in Indiana, and in 1862 went to Cincinnati as the science teacher 
in Chickering Institute. After more than twenty-five years in that school, 
he became a teacher of English at Hughes High School. Later he became 
head of the department of English literature at Walnut Hills High School. 
In 1872 he produced a School History of the United States, a text for 
public school use. 

The Beginnings of Literary Culture represents more than twenty 
years of work. Analyzing the newspapers and periodicals published in 
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the West, studying the books and pamphlets issued in the valley, and 
performing research in various manuscript collections, Venable was able 
to make a distinct contribution to the cultural history of Ohio and the 
valley. He investigated the reports of travelers and studied the work of 
previous historians; he made a survey of the pioneer press in Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, and I]linois, as well as the allied business of book making, 
especially in Lexington and Frankfort, Louisville, Cincinnati, and other 
towns. 

Early periodical literature, including a list of periodicals published 
in the Ohio Valley, 1803-60, is given a full chapter, as is a study of the 
libraries of the region. Other chapters concern education, religion and 
the sectarian conflicts of the early West, political orators and the lecture 
platform, and poets and fiction writers. The last eight chapters are de- 
voted to the lives and influences of eight outstanding figures in the cul- 
tural history of the Ohio Valley: Dr. Daniel Drake, “The Franklin of 
Cincinnati”; Timothy Flint, geographer, writer, and missionary; Judge 
James Hall, noted author and editor; George Dennison Prentice, jour- 
nalist; Edward Deering Mansfield, author and editor; William Davis 
Gallagher, poet and editor; Amelia B. Welby, poet; and Alice Cary, poet. 

In this edition the publisher has produced an experimental volume, 
attempting to make the Venable book available to the reader at a rela- 
tively modest figure. Venable’s book was published in 1891 and is long 
since out of print. Occasionally a copy may be found in the lists of a 
rare-book dealer. The edition under review may be criticized for its 
small type-size. The reproductions of the original pages by the micro- 
offset process have reduced the type to about five or six point. 

James H. RopaBaucH 
Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 





With Various Voices: Recordings of North Star Life. Edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen and Philip D. Jordan. (Saint Paul, Itasca Press, 
1949. xxiv + 380p., index. $5.00.) 

The Land Lies Open. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1949. x -+- 246p., end papers, illustrations, 
acknowledgments, and index. $3.00.) 

Rainy River Country: A Brief History of the Region Bordering 
Minnesota and Ontario. By Grace Lee Nute. (St. Paul, Minnesota His- 
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torical Society, 1950. xiii +- 143p., illustrations, bibliography, maps, 
and index. $2.00.) 

These three volumes on Minnesota history by outstanding profes- 
sional historians are proof of the continuing interest in state and regional 
history and illustrate the substantial contributions possible in this field. 
The North Star State, embracing waterways which are parts of three 
great drainage basins and blessed by nature with resources of amazing 
riches and variety, has had a history that is anything but provincial in 
character. At first furs, later wheat, lumber, and ore, tied its economic 
life to that of the outside world and drew within its borders a strange 
mixture of nationalities which made its cultural heritage complex and 
singularly rich. The writers of these volumes are well aware of the sig- 
nificance of their region in its relationship to the outside world. By 
stressing the lines of interaction to show both what Minnesota has given 
and what she has received, they have placed the history of a great state 
in its proper setting and demonstrated the values present in carefully 
done regional studies. 

With Various Voices brings together in one volume the story of 
Minnesota as told by those who participated in it. It begins with accounts 
by Pierre Radisson and Father Louis Hennepin and ends with Governor 
John Lind’s message to the legislature in 1899, though James J. Hill’s 
story of the Great Northern spans the years 1873-1912. The editors hope 
to produce a second volume eventually to cover the period since 1900. 
The difficult problem of selection has been handled with admirable judg- 
ment and the result is a volume of which the state may well be proud. 
Most of the accounts are contemporary or near contemporary, some are 
reminiscences, and in a few cases, such as the introduction of Grimm 
alfalfa, steamboating on the Minnesota, and the naming of Minneapolis, 
historical articles have been used to provide a better coverage than indi- 
vidual documents would give, a deviation readily forgiven after one has 
read the articles. 

The fifty-four selections are arranged under eleven topics designed 
to cover all the major aspects of Minnesota’s history to 1900. While 
color and human interest have been emphasized, the editors have not 
hesitated to incorporate heavier diet such as James J. Hill’s account of 
his railroad empire, LeGrand Powers’ defense of trade unions, Senator 
Cushman K. Davis’ analysis of governmental problems, and Governor 
Lind’s message of 1899, which covers twenty-six pages, an undue pro- 
portion in terms of reader interest. Editorial introductions to the various 
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topics supply essential information about the writers. The chief criticism 
this Ohio reviewer would venture is that a map of Minnesota should have 
been included, especially for the pioneer period. The obscurity of many 
early place references would thus be removed. But this is a minor flaw 
in an altogether excellent book. Ohio might well produce such a volume 
to commemorate one hundred and fifty years of statehood, just as Min- 
nesota has done for its centennial year. 


Theodore C. Blegen’s The Land Lies Open consists of a series of 
chapters, really essays, arranged under two general headings, “Channels 
to the Land” and “People on the Land.” The first group deals with 
explorers and trail blazers of the upper Mississippi Valley, though 
DeSoto is included and LaSalle dismissed with a brief reference. This 
section ends with a chapter on the discovery of the source of the Mis- 
sissippi. These sketches deal with figures for the most part quite familiar 
to those who have studied the American West, but, except for DeSoto 
and Marquette and Jolliet, not well known to the general reader for 
whom the book was written. 


Part II, the longer section, fits more nearly into the author’s concept 
of grass roots history, as it deals with everyday people. Some have local 
significance; others are merely typical of some aspect of Minnesota’s 
development. The individual biographical approach is dropped for the 
most part, and chapters have such headings as “The Land Takers,” “Yan- 
kees on the Land,” and “Pioneers of the Second Line.” Some of the essays 
are reprints or revisions of articles and papers prepared for special occa- 
sions, and two are original documents with editorial introductions. Con- 
sequently they do not present a connected or integrated account of 
“People on the Land.” The longest (and the only one with footnotes), 
entitled “A State University Is Born,” deals with the origins of the 
University of Minnesota and combines careful scholarship and good 
writing. Mrs. Grout’s diary (“Westward in a Covered Wagon”) is unique 
in that it pictures a westward trek through the eyes of a housewife who 
made it. “The Land Takers” pays tribute to the pioneer farmers and to 
the later apostles of diversification in agriculture as well. On the whole, 
railroads, lumber, and ore get slight space in this book, but the reader 
will have no regrets. The common man was not the moving force in 
these fields as he was in tilling the land. 

Dr. Grace Lee Nute’s Rainy River Country is offered by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society as a companion volume to her earlier The 
Voyageur’s Highway, which dealt with the Ontario-Minnesota borderland 
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eastward from Rainy Lake. The present study covers the Rainy River 
country including both Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods. It is not 
only a history of the region as such but deals with the river as part of a 
great waterway of westward expansion. Rainy River was a vital link in 
the water route from Lake Superior to the interior of Canada. In the 
days of the fur trade, no river played a more important role. 

After touching upon the prehistoric and Indian inhabitants, the 
author actually begins her account with the Verendrye and their trading 
posts and carries her story down to the present day, writing with colorful 
brevity and a keen appreciation of her subject and its relationship to the 
broader canvas of Canadian-American history. With the vast amount of 
source materials available, especially for the era of the fur trade, Dr. 
Nute might have been forgiven for writing a much longer book. The 
urge to incorporate all that has been uncovered—the common affliction 
of the amateur and not a few professional historians—is certainly not in 
evidence here. Quotations are brief, pointed, and chosen with skill. 
Explanations of outside developments that affected the region are confined 
to essentials. The involved Anglo-American boundary problem is con- 
densed admirably with the assistance of a map of the international 
boundary at Lake of the Woods. Chapters with such headings as “Eternal 
Pines,” “Grasses,” and “Gold” cover the evolution of the region’s eco- 
nomic life. Lumbering, farming, mining, fishing, railroads, and the 
transformation wrought by the great dam at International Falls are the 
major topics aftér settlement begins. More attention to social life would 
have presented a better rounded picture. Churches and schools do not 
appear in the index, though missionary efforts among Indians, half- 
breeds, and lumberjacks get some space. 


In the final chapter, “Today in the Borderlands,” the objective his- 
torian at times is transformed into the enthusiastic press agent for a 
region that is indeed a vacationist’s paradise. The resort owners might 
well send reprints of this chapter to prospective customers, and better 
still, place a copy of the book in every cabin. Their guests would get 
good history, entertaining reading, and probably the urge to drive along 
Route 11 or over on Canadian 70 to see where the history was made. 

The book has numerous illustrations (mostly photographs), iden- 
tical maps in the front and back covers of rivers, lakes, and portages, 
several small maps, and a bibliography eight pages in length. There are 
no footnotes. A modern map would have been helpful in showing roads, 
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towns, national parks and forests, Indian reservations, and other points 
of interest. 
Eucene H. RoseBoom 
Ohio State University 





The Forty-Eighters: Political Refugees of the German Revolution of 
1848. Edited by A. E. Zucker. (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1950. xvii + 379p., frontispiece, illustrations, bibliographical notes, 
appendix, and index. $4.50.) 


In 1948 historical societies in the United States gave appropriate 
recognition to the centennial of the revolution of 1848 by means of 
which political idealists in various European states had endeavored to 
achieve the goals of democracy and national unity. Now, in the volume 
under review, a group of authors present a series of scholarly contribu- 
tions devoted to the “Forty-Eighters,” refugees from the German phase 
of the revolution, who, defeated and disappointed, sought new oppor- 
tunities in the United States. Following a preface by the editor, A. E. 
Zucker, head of the foreign language department, University of Maryland, 
and an introduction by Arthur D. Graeff, known especially for scholarly 
studies relating to the Pennsylvania Germans, Carl J. Friedrich of the 
department of government, Harvard University, presents a thoughtful 
summary of “The European Background.” Then, Oscar Handlin, also 
of Harvard, sketches “The American Scene” to which the refugees came, 
and Mrs. Hildegard B. Johnson, a specialist in geography, treats their 
“Adjustment to the United States.” Augustus J. Prahl of the department 
of foreign languages, University of Maryland, discusses “The Turner,” 
the German idealists who sought to develop “a sound mind in a sound 
body.” Individuals who had come to the United States before 1848 had 
been affiliated with the movement in the German states, but no Turner 
organizations existed in the United States until Friedrich Hecker, arriving 
in 1848, led in the founding of such a society in Cincinnati, and similar 
Turnvereine were soon established in various other cities. 

Francis X. Braun, department of German, University of Michigan, 
and Lawrence S. Thompson, director of libraries, University of Kentucky, 
cooperate in a discussion of “The Forty-Eighters in Politics.” Eitel W. 
Dobert, department of foreign languages, University of Maryland, dis- 
cusses “The Radicals” or “lunatic fringe” among the refugees. Ella 
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Lonn, long professor of history at Goucher College and author of the 
authoritative Foreigners in the Confederacy, was well prepared to con- 


tribute the account in this volume of “The Forty-Eighters in the Civil 
War.” 


The final contribution is a sketch of “Carl Schurz,” who more than 
any other Forty-Eighter represented “its idealism and its ideals, its vigors 
and independence, its youthful buoyancy and optimism,” according to 
the author, Bayard Quincy Morgan, head of the department of German, 
Stanford University. In this account some statements will be criticized 
by historians who will not wholly agree that “Douglas was the avowed 
and uncompromising champion of the slave system” (p. 231) or that the 
record of Andrew Johnson’s “administration proves that Schurz was only 
too well advised in feeling uneasy” when he had learned of Johnson’s 
nomination for the vice presidency (p. 237). 

A very valuable appendix, prepared by Professor Zucker and cov- 
ering almost ninety pages, is devoted to a “Biographical Dictionary of 
the Forty-Eighters.” 

Francis P. WEISENBURGER 
Ohio State University 
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Beverly, Thomas, resurrectionist, 344. _ 

Bibliography: publications on Ohio history, 
archaeology, and natural history, 419-437; 
writings of Ohio Academy of History mem- 
bers, 438-443. _ WAN 

“Big 4’’ Republican politicians, 80n. 

Big Miami River, see Great Miami River. 

Billin s, John Shaw, established Army Medi- 
cal Museum, 380; quoted, 380. 

Bagnety. Ohio, recent publications on, 421- 
22 


Bird, Richard Montgomery, play by, given 
in Cleveland, 129. ee 

Birds, Ohio, recent publications on, 429-430. 

Blaine, James G., in political campaign of 
884, 64, 65, 70, 74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
84, 86, 89, 166, 168, 173, 179, 181n, 182 
183, 193; railway schemes, 71; su rted 
by Lewis, 75; defended by W. W. elps, 
82-84; and Garfield, 184; and Hayes, 185- 
186; nomination for president, 185n. 

Blanchard, Jonathan, reformer, 272, 272n, 
282, 284; letter to Finney, quoted, 277, 
282; addressed Christian organization, 280. 

Blegen, Theodore C., The Land Lies Open, 
rev., 463-465; With Various Voices: Re- 
cordings of North Star Life, rev., 463-465. 

“Body Snatching in Ohio ws | the Nine- 
—s Century,”’ by Linden F. Edwards, 
29-351. 

Boerstler, Dr. S., Lancaster physician, 358. 

Book reviews, 101-113, 204-229, 324-328, 452- 


468. 
Booker, William A., Obio Forty-Niner, 262. 
Bouquet, Henry, —— in Canada Archives, 
28; to spread smallpox among Indians, 30, 


30n. 
Boyer, Jonathan, body removed from grave, 


Boynton, Washington Wallace, 64; attorney 
in bank case, 171; biographical note, 171n. 

Braceville, O., Forty-Niners from, 265. 

Brasee, Clara, married J. H. Salisbury, 358. 

Brasee, John Schofield, sought supreme judge- 
ship, 75; biographical note, 75n. 

Bremner, Robert H., ‘‘Tom L. Johnson,” 
1-13; book rev., 453-456. 

Breyfogle, Capt. . Columbus, O., leader 
mining company, 268. 

Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, 185; held interview with 
Beatty, 171; biographical note, 171n; held 
interview with Gov. Hoadly, 172-173; and 
supreme court bank case, 175, 194; and 
Hague Mission, 184-185, 

British, and Indians of the Old Northwest, 
29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 245, 247, 248, 252; 
travel accounts, 225. 

The British Post Office: A History, by 


Robinsun, rev., Lii-iis. 





font Hotel, Cincinnati, Dickens stopped 

at, 21. 

Brooklyn, O., Forty-Niners from, 268. 

Brown, James M., vice chairman, Republi- 
can state central committee, 187; bio- 
graphical note, 187n. 

Brown, John, 152. 

Brown, Joshua K., on Republican state execu- 
tive committee, 188, 188n. 

Browne, Henry j., The Catholic Church and 
The Knights of Labor, rey., 110-111. 

“ee Argonauts,’’ by Robert Thomas, 

Buffalo Bill, see Cody, William F. 

Buffalo Science Museum, 382. 

Building and loan associations, and Ohio 
a Court decision, 172-173. 

Bundy, Hezekiah Sanford, meeting with 
Beatty, 89; biographical note, 89n. 

Burnet House, incinnati, Wm. Chambers’ 
comment on, 143. 

Burwell, William M., opinion on Corwin’s 
appointment quoted, 120. 

Bushn ell, Horace. and Finney, 271. 

Business and industry in Ohio, recent pub- 
lications on, 423. 

Butterworth, Benjamin, ignored by state Re- 
—— convention, 80; biographical note, 


CAINE, A. C., secretary, Republican state 
central committee, 187. 

Cairo, Ill., 294, 391, 407, 408, 410, 412, 413; 
satirized v7 ickens 

Caldwell, H. Van Y., incorporator, Cleve- 
land Health Museum, 383. 

California Club of Cincinnati, organized, 
259-260, 262-263. 

California Mining and Trading Company, see 
California Club of Cincinnati. 

California Mining Company of Cleveland, 
capitalization and members, 265. 

Calvary Cemetery, Columbus, O., body snatch- 
ing in, ‘ 

Cambridge, O., Forty-Niners from, 264. 

Cameron, [Jesse L.1, Marysville, O., 177. 

Camp Chase, J. W. Anderson prisoner in, 
38n; described, 45, 46-48, 49, 55; con- 
ditions in, 49-57; soldiers from, and mob- 
bing of the Crisis, 152-153. 

Camp Dennison, dietetic study at, 358. 

Campbell, David, publisher, Sandusky 
Clarion, 170. 

Campbell, Donald, discovers Indian plot, 32. 

Campbell, William, British commander, Fort 
Miamis, 246. 

Canada, British conquest of 1760, 31; visited 
by Wm. Chambers, 1853, 140-143; educa- 
tion in, 142. 

Canton, O., California company from, 266. 

Capital City Fact, charg with inciting 
rioters, 152. 

Carson, William G. B., Managers in Dis- 
oo fend St. Louis Stage, 1840-1844, rev., 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, comp. and ed., The 
Territorial Papers of the United States. 
Vol. XVII, The Territory of Illinois, 1814- 
1818, rev., 458-459; Vol. XIV, The Terri- 
a Louisiana-Missouri, 1806-1814, rev., 

Cartter, David K., elector at large, 1860, 89; 
biographical note, 90n. 

Carver, Chauncy, body taken from grave at 
Aurora, 337. 

Case Hall, Cleveland, O., Oscar Wilde 
tectured at, 130, 133, 135. 
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Castle, John, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 
The Catholic Church and The Knights of 
bor, by Browne, rev., 110-111. 

Catlett, Thomas A., rebel prisoner, 46, 47. 

Cave in Rock, described, 410-411. 

Cemeteries, and grave robbing, 330-351. 

Central Lunatic Eom, Columbus, superin- 
tendents of, 85, 85n. 

Chambers, William, biographical data, 139- 
140; tour in America in 1853, with criti- 
cism of, 140-149; publications by, 140. 

Chandler, [William Easton], intimate of 
Blaine, 183. 

Charity Hospital Medical College, Cleveland, 
. H. Salisbury connected with, 359, 365, 


365n. 

“Charles Dickens in Ohio,’’ by Alfred R. 
Ferguson, 14-25. 

Chase, Salmon P., campaigned for Republi- 
can party, 116; warned against former 
Whigs, 117. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., battle of, Rosecrans at, 
175; George Maney wounded at, 182n. 
Cherokee Indians, urged to join Seneca plot 

vs. British, 32. 

Chicago, Ill., hotels mentioned, 179; site of, 
ceded by Indians, 254; Republican national 
convention, 1884, 76, 178-183. 

Chickamauga, battle of, Rosecrans at, 175; 
H. C. Hobart captured at, 181. 

Christian, Dr., alias, see Morton, Charles O. 

Church of the United Brethren, barred 
members of secret societies, 272. 

Cider, flatboat cargo, 287, 308, 416. 

Christian Cynosure, 282, 284. 

“Christian Men,’’ 272, 280. See also Na- 
tional Christian Association. 

Christian Statesman, published articles against 
Freemasonry, 278. 

Cincinnati, O., 138, 173, 186n, 302, 391, 394, 
404, 414, 416; Charles Dickens in, 16, 17, 
18, 21; comments by Dickens on, 20-21; 
courthouse, burned by mob, 60n, 61; riot, 
1884, described, 60-62; Tom Corwin prac- 
ticed law in, 116; Wm. Chambers in, 
143-144; Republican national convention, 
1876, in, 178; California companies in, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 264; W. D. Devol at, 
290, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390; medical 
schools in, 335; body snatching in, 346, 
350, 351; J. H. Salisbury in, 359; Western 
Museum, 371-379; in 1820, described, 375; 
boats damaged at, 407. 

Cincinnati College, 374. 

Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Beatty in- 
terview in, 64; article on Keifer in, 74. 
Cincinnati University, see University of Cin- 

cinnati. 

Circleville, O., body snatching in, 342. 

Civil War: ‘‘A Confederate Prisoner at Camp 
Chase: Letters and a Diary of Private 
ames W. Anderson,’”’ by George C. Os- 

rn, 38-57; ‘‘Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico,"’ 
by J. Jeffery Auer, 115-128; ‘‘The Mobbing 
o> Crisis,’ by Eugene H. Roseboom, 

a E. M., arrested for body snatching, 

Clay, Henry, and Dickens, 16. 

Cl i 1 (Mark Twain), lectured 
in Cleveland, 135. 

Cleveland, Grover, as presidential possibility, 





193. 

Cleveland, O., Tom L. Johnson as mayor of, 
1-13; charter revoked, 5; municipal re- 
form, 12; street railway controversy in, 
3-6, 11-12; Dickens in, 22, 24; state Re- 
publican convention of 1884 in, 69, 70, 


76, 77; Bureau of Education Course, 129; 
Oscar Wilde in, 129-138; Wm, Chambers 
in, 143, 145; preservation of historical 
materials, 162; California companies formed 
in, 265, 268; body snatching in, 338, 344; 
J. H. Salisbury in, 352, 359, 365, 368, 
370; health museum, 371, 383-384. 

Cleveland Academy of Medicine, health edu- 
cation Dy oo = 382-383. 

Cleveland Academy of Music, Buffalo Bill 
played at, 129. 

Cleveland Homeopathic College, attacked by 
mob, 338. 

Cleveland Medical College, and body snatch- 
ing, 338-339, 349-350. 

Cleveland Museum of Health and Hygiene, 
371, 383-384; incorporated, 383. 

Cleveland Opera House, 131. 

Cleveland Railway Company, 6; organization 
and franchise, 5. 

Cleveland Tabernacle, T. D. Talmage lec- 
tured at, 129. 

Clover Coffin Torpedo, 346. 

Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill), played in 

Col woorr e Jr., “EF Fight Agai 
ole, Charles C., Jr., ‘‘Finney’s Fight inst 
the Masons,’’ 270-286. 

Collins, Wilkie, lectured in Cleveland, 135. 

Colore American Cemetery, Cincinnati, 
bodies exhumed from, 350. 

Colt, R. E., Sandusky landlord, described by 
Dickens, 23. 

Columbiana Co., O., California company 
formed in, 264. 

Columbus, Ohio, 60n, 82; Dickens in, 18, 20, 
21-22; weather conditions in 1864, 46, 48, 
50, 51, 52-53; in 1884, 88, 189; Republican 
rally in, 73n; Goodale Park, 82; state Re- 
ublican convention, 1860, 89n, 90n; Samuel 

edary as postmaster of, 150; mobbing of 
the office of The Crisis in, 151; fair grounds, 
174; churches, 174; Democratic state con- 
vention in 1884, 194n; ifornia com- 
pany formed in, 263; body snatching in, 
339, 341-342, 343, 344, 345-346. 

Columbus, steamboat, 267. 

Columbus and California Industrial Asso- 
ciation, organized, 261-262, 263. 

Columbus and Sandusky Turnpike, Dickens 
traveled over, 22. 

Columbus State Hospital, cemetery used by 
resurrectionists, 331. 

Comly, James M., Republican elector at 
large, 79; biographical note, 79n-80n. 

Commerce, Ohio: ‘‘Flatboating Down the 
Ohio and Mississippi, 1867-1873: _Corre- 
spogeenes and Diaries of the William 

udley Devol Family of Marietta, Ohio,’’ 
by Robert L. Jones, 287-309, 385-418, 

Compton, James, rebel prisoner, 47. 

Comstock’s Opera House, Columbus, O., 68; 
Democratic state convention in, 194n. 

Conant, James B., ‘‘Science and the Ameri- 
can Tradition,” 231-238. 

““A Confederate Prisoner at Camp Chase: 
Letters and a Diary of Private James W. 
Anderson,’’ by George C. Osborn, 38-57. 

Confederate states, angered by Corwin’s ap- 

intment, 120; diplomatic relations with 
exico, 115, 121, 122, 126. 

Congregational Church, origin of American 
liberties in, 234; and Finney, 270; Second, 
Oberlin, O., opposed Freemasonry, 271- 
272; opposed to secret societies, 286. 

Congregationalist, published articles against 
Freemasonry, 278. 

Conneaut, O., California company formed 
in, 260, 266. 
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Conservation of natural resources in Ohio, 
recent publications on, 430-432. 

Contra Costa Co., Calif., Ohioans in, 257. 

Converse, Julius O., chairman, Republican 
state central committee, 78. 

Cooke, Jay, contract with the Northern 
Pacific, 71. 

Cooper, William Craig, 179, 180; biographi- 
cal note, 179n. 

Copperhead movement, 43; Samuel Medary 
and the, 150-151, 153. 

Corn, flatboat cargo, 287, 405. . 

Corwin, Thomas, as orator, 63-64; biographi- 
cal note, 63n; as United States minister 
to Mexico, 115-128; as spokesman for 
Lincoln, 117, 118; left Mexico, 127. 

Corwin, William, secretary of Mexican lega- 
tion, 120; as charge d’affaires, in Mexico, 


127. 

Cotton, Will, promoted Oscar Wilde lec- 
ture in Cleveland, 133-137. 

Count Monte Christo, played in Columbus, 


Craighead, Samuel, on Sherman committee 
at Republican national convention, 179, 


179n. 

Crary, Isaac Edwin, 63; biographical note, 
3n. 

Crisis (Columbus), mobbing of office of, 150- 
153 


Croghan, George, 28n, 32, 36; biography 
of, quoted, 26n; Indian licy, 30; dis- 
covered Seneca plan, 32; journal, quoted, 


33. 

Crook, Isaac, pastor, Broad Street Methodist 
Church, 86, 169, 174, 193. 

Cummer, Clyde L., ““Dr. James H. Salis- 
bury and the Salisbury Diet,’’ 352-370. 
Cunz, Dieter, The Maryland Germans, trev., 

108-109. 

Curtis, Carolyn, joint comp., Guide to the 
Burlington Archives in the Newberry 
Library, 1851-1901, rev., 325-326. 

Curtis, George William, 181; led bolt to 
Cleveland in 1884, 171n. 

Curtis, W. F., & Co., of Marietta, 414; 
identified, 414n. 

Cushman, Charlotte, appeared in Case Hall, 
Cleveland, 135. 

Cuyahoga Co., O., Johnson controlled Demo- 
cratic party in, 8; California company 
formed in, 264, 267. 

Cuyahoga County Medical Society, 369. 


DALZELL, JAMES MONROE, biographical 
sketch, 73n; Beatty’s estimate of, 73-74. 
Darlington, D. N., leader, Delaware mining 

company, 267. 

Defiance, O., site of, ceded by Indians, 254; 
California company left, 263. 

Delano, Columbus, 178, 178n, 179; and 
Blaine-Garfield controversy, 184. 

Delaware, O., 77, 82, 86; John Beatty to 
speak at, 173; Memorial Day ceremonies, 
1884, 175-177; City Hall, crowd in, to 
hear Beatty, 177. 

Delaware Co., O., 175, 187n; mining com- 
pany left, 267; body snatching in, 335, 
343, 348, 349. n 

Delaware Indians, aroused against whites, 
30, 31; to aid Seneca vs. British, 32; 
Wayne’s preliminary treaty with, 248n; at 
peace negotiations at Greene , Ville, 250, 
253n. 

Delaware Mutual Protection Company, left 
for California, 267. 


Democratic party and Democrats, 192, 193; 
Tom L. Johnson as, 3, 8, 10; prominent, 
63n, 64n, 67n, 90n, 171n, 175n, 181n, 418; 
in campaign and election of 1884, 67; in 
state election of 1867, 72n, 73n; and 
Scott law, 76n; organ of, edited by Samuel 
Medary, 150; political terroristic program 
in Mississippi, 191; Ohio state convention, 
1884, 194, 194n; national convention, 
ty 194n; opposed free political action, 


195. 

Detroit, Mich., 240; Indian attack on, 
lanned, 32; site of, ceded by Indians, 254, 
ee also Fort Detroit. 

Devin, Augustus, body taken from grave, 


Devol, Bitha Marshall, diary and _ corre- 
spondence with husband, W. D. Devyol, 
289-309, 388-391, 399-418; death, 418. 

Devol, Helen, 289. 

— Mabell, 249; father’s letter to, 410- 


Devol, Marsha, 417. 

Devol, William Dudley, correspondence and 
diaries of flatboating on the Ohio and 
Mississippi, 287-309, 385-418. 

Diaries and letters: ‘‘A Confederate Prisoner 
at Camp Chase—Letters and a Diary of 
Private Pie W. Anderson,’’ ed. by 
George C. Osborn, 38-57; ‘‘The Diary of 
= Beatty, January-June 1884,’’ ed. by 

rvey S. Ford, 58-91, 165-195; ‘‘Flat- 
boating down the Ohio and Mississippi, 
1867-1873: Correspondence and Diaries of 
the William Dudley Family of Marietta, 
Ohio,’”’ ed. by Robert L. Jones, 287-309, 

fhe ‘Diary of John B 

“The Diary of John Beatty, January-June 
1884,’’ ed. by Harvey S. Ford, 58-91, 165- 


195. 

Dickens, Charles, in Ohio in 1842, 14-25; 
Housebold Words, pirated, 147. 

Dickens, Mrs. Charles (Kate), accompanied 
husband on trip through Ohio, 16. 

Dickey, Judge ‘ leveland, O., 87. 

Dillistin illiam H., Bank Note Reporters 
and Counterfeit Detectors, 1826-1866, rev., 
461-462. 

Diplomacy: ‘‘Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico,’’ 
y J. Jeffery Auer, 115-128. 

Doan, Azariah W., called on Beatty, 81. 
“Dr. James H. Salisbury and the Salisbury 
Diet,’’ by Clyde L. Cummer, 352-370. 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, by 
Frances M. Tollope, ed. by Smalley, rev., 

207-208. 

Donaldson, J. C., 65. 

Dorfeuille, Joseph, took over Western Mu- 
seum, 376-378. 

Dorfeuille’s ‘‘Hell,’’ 377. 

Douglass, Frederick, quoted by Washington 
Gladden, 195. 

Doull, James A., incorporator, Cleveland 
Health Museum, 383. 

Dow, Neal, 65; biographical note, 65n. 

Drake, Daniel, founder, Western Museum, 
372-376. 

Draper, Lyman C., on the Pontiac uprising, 
33 


Dresden, Muskingum Co., O., body snatch- 
ing in, 347. 

Drinkle, H. C., defeated as delegate to 
national Republican convention, 78 

Drown, H. H., 389; identified, 389n. 

Duck Creek Cemetery, Cincinnati, bodies 
exhumed from, 350. 

Duke, John H., 43, 45. 
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Dunn, James Taylor, ed., James Wickes 
Taylor, ‘‘A Choice Nook of Memory’’: 
The Diary of a Cincinnati Law Clerk, 
1842-1844, rev., 452-453. 

Dyar, Augustine, ‘‘Gus,’’ flatboatman, 294n, 
297, 300, 306. 


EARNEST CHRISTIAN, published articles 
against Freemasonry, 278. 

The Earth Brought Forth: A History of 
Minnesota Agriculture to 1885, by Jarchow, 
rey., 205-207. 

East Cleveland, O., California company 
formed in, 260, 268. 

Eaton, L. S., arrested for illegal disinterment, 


Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, char- 
tered, 335; and ly-snatching, 346 

Ecuyer, Simeon, gave Indians blankets from 
smallpox hospital, 30n. 

Edgell, Aaron, flatboatman, 300; identified, 


300n. 

Edmunds, George Franklin, in campaign of 
1884, 74, 181, 182; biographical note, 74n. 

Education, Negro, 59-60; Wm. Chambers 
comments on Canadian and American, 142, 
143, 144-145, 147, 148; in Ohio, recent 

blications on, 423-424, 
wards, David, elected president of National 
Christian Association, 280. 

Edwards, Linden F., ‘‘Body Snmatching in 
Ohio During the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
329-351; book rev., 456-458. 

Eel River Indians, at peace negotiations at 
Greene Ville, 250, 253n. 

Effler, Louis, cited, 334. 

Eis, Father, Holy Cross Church, Columbus, 
searched for stolen body, 240. 

Elizabeth S. Prentiss National Award in 
Health Education, established, 383. 

Elyria, O., Forty-Niners from, 265. 

Emperor, steamboat, 386. 

Enterprise, steamboat, 264. 

Erie ao O., California company formed 
in, 264. 

Eureka, sailing vessel, 266; route from Cleve- 
land to California, 265. 

age O., Forty-Niners from, 264. 

Ewing, arles, 185; biographical note, 185n. 

Ewing, Hugh Boyle, minister to Holland, 
185; biographical note, 185n. 

— Thomas, 185n; Chase warned against, 

Te 


FAIRCHILD, JAMES H., addressed Chris- 
tian organization, 280. 

Fairfield Co., O., delegation from, at state 
Republican convention, 1884, " 

Fallen Timbers, battle of, 249, 255, 426. 

Ferguson, Alfred R., ‘‘Charles Dickens in 
Ohio,”’ 14-25. 

i - a historical, Ohio, recent publications, 
2 


Filler, Louis, ed., The New Stars: Life and 
Labor in Old Missouri, rev., 220-221. 

Financial panic, 1884, 166-167. 

Finkel, Peter, 299, 307; identified, 299n. 

Finney, Charles Grandison, and his fight 
against Freemasonry, 270-286; The Charac- 
ter, Claims and Practical Workings of 
Freemasonry, summarized, 283. 

‘“Finney’s Fight Against the Masons,’’ by 
Charles C. Cole, Jr., 270-286. 

Firestone, Dr. Leander, superintendent Cen- 
tral Lunatic Asylum, 85; biographical 
note, 85n. 


Fishes, Ohio, recent publications on, 432. 

‘*Flatboating down the Ohio and Mississippi, 
1867-1873: Correspondence and Diaries of 
the William Dudley Devol Family, o 
Marietta, Ohio,’’ ed. by Robert L. Tones, 
287-309, 385-418. 

Flatboats, description of, 288. 

Flour, flatboat cargo, 287, 287n, 288. 

Foraker, Joseph B., 89, 178; elected dele- 
gate to national Republican convention, 
79; one of “‘Big 4,’’ 80n; on Republican 
State executive committee, 188, 188n. 

Ford, Harvey S., ed., ‘“‘The Diary of John 
Beatty, January-June 1884,’’ 58-91, 165-195. 

Forest City Gymnasium, reception for John 
L. Sullivan in, 129. 

Forest City House, Cleveland, O., hotel, 
133, 135. 

Fort Defiance, American forces at, 246. 

Fort Detroit, British stronghold, 32, 34; 
Indians attacked, 33, 35, 36. 

Fort Henry, 40, 43. 

Fort Le Boeuf, fell to Indians, 32, 34. 

Fort Massac, 254. 

Fort Meigs, grave robbery at, 334. 

Fort Miamis, 245, 246, 254. 

Fort Michilimackinac, fell to Indians, 34. 

Fort Pitt, Indian trade regulations, 29n; In- 
dians plan attack on, 32; withstood Indian 
attack, 34, 35n. 

Fort Presqu’ Isle, fell to Indians, 34. 

Fort Recovery, attack on, by Indians, 245; 
on Indian boundary line, 252. 

Fort Smith and Little Rock Railroad, land 
grant bill, 83. 

Fort Venango, fell to Indians, 34. 

Fort Wayne, erected, 246; site of, ceded 
by Indians, 254, 

The Forty-Eighters: Political Refugees of tbe 
German Revolution of 1848, ed. by Zucker, 
rev., 467-468. 

Forty-Niners, see Gold rush. 

‘*Fossil ee 117. 

Foster, Charles, 75, 76, 77; and John Beatty, 
58-59; supported by J. §. Brasee, 75; one 
of “Big 4,’’ 80n; appointments, 179n; 
on Republican state executive committee, 
188, 188n. 

Fostoria, O., 59. 

Fox Indians, aroused by Pontiac, 30-31. 

Franklin California Mining Company, or- 
ganization, 263 

Franklin Co., O., Republican politics in, 
69; delegation from, at state Republican 
convention, 78; body snatching in, 335, 339, 
341-342. 

— County Cemetery, body found in, 

2. 


Free Church movement, Finney aided, 270. 

Free Methodist, published articles against 
Freemasonry, 278. 

Freemasonry: ‘‘Finney’s Fight Against the 
Masons,’’ by Charles C. Cole, Jr., 270-286. 

Fremont, O., site of, ceded by Indians, 254. 

French, Edwin, body taken from grave at 
Willoughby, 344. 

French government, Indian policy, 29, 31, 
32 


French settlers, lands of, not ceded to 
Indians, 254 

“From Cincinnati’s Western Museum to 
Cleveland’s Health Museum,’’ by Bruno 
Gebhard, 371-384. 

Frost, E. D., rebel prisoner, 47, 54. 

Funstom, C. D., elected delegate to national 
Republican convention, 78. 
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GABRIEL, resurrectionist, see Morton, Charles 


Ga e, Thomas, 28n, 31n. 

Gallia © O., California company formed 
in, 2 

—™. O., 75n; California company left, 


Gamelin, Antoine, ace mission to Indians 
of Wabash and aumee rivers, 241-242. 
Gann, O., body snatching incident at, 350. 
Garfield, "James A., 73n; preservation of 
materials concerning, 162; and _ political 
appointments, 183, 183n; and Blaine, 184; 
and bargain with W. Reid, 
Gaskill, Sam, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 
Gaver, E. S., Ohio Forty-Niner, 263n. 
hard, Bruno, ‘‘From Cincinnati’s West- 
ern Museum to Cleveland’s Health 
Museum,’’ 371-384. 
Geiger, Joe, related Corwin incident, 63. 
ar ogy, Ohio, recent publications on, 
Pm ng “Ohio, recent publications . 62. 
George, os influence on Tom L. John 
com, 1, 3, 7, 32. 
Georgia, steamboat, 267. 
Germ theory of disease, . 2 by J. H. 
ay 354, 357 363, 3 
an Protestant day Cincinnati, O., 
body snatching in, 341. 
Germans, Sherman popular with, 65; in 
Cleveland, 143; in Cincinnati, 144 
Gettysburg, battle of, panorama, 180. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, atience, popularized 
Oscar Wilde, 130, 131. 
Gilliand, John, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 
Gladden, Washin on, 82; John  Beatty’s 
comments on, , 86; summary of sermon 
of, 165; article by, criticized by Beatty, 
189, 191, 192-193, 194-195. 
~~ Gladiator, played in Clevelanad, 129, 


137. 
Glenville, Cleveland, O., suburb, 366, 367, 


Goddar, Henry, resurrectionist, 346. 

Gold rush, California: ‘Buck eye Argonauts,”’ 
by Robert Thomas, 256-269. 

Goodale Park, Columbus, O., 82. 

win, omens 69. 

Gordon, W. 368. 

Gould, Jaye. ta, 193n. 

Gould, tin B. ], supported Sherman, 89. 

Government, see Politics and government. 

Graham, J. H. [L.], Jackson, Tenn., 40, 47. 

Grand bigs Hoel’ Chicago, IIl., 179. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 185; as broker, 88, 88n. 

Grant’ & Ward, "New York, suspended, 88, 
88n; failure of, 166. 

Granville, O., Forty-Niners from, 264. 

Great Britain, diplomatic relations with, 
during Civil War, 115, 124-125; landed 
troops in Mexico, 123; withdrew forces 
from Mexico, 126; education in, com- 
pared with the U. S., 144-145; treaty with 
the United States, May 12, 1784, 239. 

Great Miami River, 250, 252, 394; proposed 
Indian boundary, 240 

Great Revival, 286. 

Great Western Sanitary Fair, 379. 

Grave robbery, see Body snatching. 

Greeley, Horace, 90n; opinion on Corwin 
appointment to Mexico quoted, 119; lec- 
tured in Cleveland, 135. 

Green, Howard Whipple, incorporator, Cleve- 
land Health Museum, 383. 

Green Creek, O., Forty-Niners from, 265. 


—— Lawn Cemetery, Columbus, O., 339, 
343. 





Greene, R. C., president, California Club 
of Cincinnati, 259. 

Greene Ville, O., treaty negotiations at, 
248, 251. 

Griggs Hotel, Chicago, IIll., 179. 

Groce, Charles elected delegate to 
national Republican convention, 78. 

Grosvenor, Charles H., temporary chairman, 
state Republican convention, 78. 

Grundy, Dr. . superintendent Central 
Lunatic Asylum, 85. 

Guide to the Burlington Archives in the 
Newberry Library, comp. by Jackson and 
Curtis, rev., 325-326. 

Guyashusta, see Kaiaghshota. 

Guyashusta’s War, 33. 





HAGUE . We applicants for, 184-185. 

Hains, W. R., 

Hall, Basil, 139. 

Hall, Enos F., 

Halsey, George | 178, 178n. 

Hamilton, Cornelius S., murder of, 72n. 

Hamilton, I. W.., Beatty’ $ estimate of, 85. 

Hamilton Co., O., records destroyed by mob, 
61, 62; California company formed in, 264. 

Hammon, S. L., provost marshal 7th U.R.C., 

7 


Hammond, William A., founder Army Medi- 
cal Museum, —. 

eg a 4 

Marcus (Micki, 179n, 181; Tom 
L. L. Johnson business rival of, 1; delegate 
to national Republican convention, 79; on 
Sherman committee at convention, 179, 
179n; on Republican state executive com- 
mittee, 188, 188n. 

Harington, Sie John, 380. 

Harmar, Josiah, expedition against Miami 
towns, 242. 

- O., 385, 385n; Forty-Niners from, 
2 

pom, publishing firm, described by Wm. 

ambers, 148. 

Harris, Lovell, at national Republican con- 
vention, 179. 

Harrisburg, O., body snatching in, 348. 

Harrison, John Scott, body found in medi- 
cal laboratory, 347-348, 

Harrison, William Henry, 63, 347. 

Harrison, William Henry, grandson of presi- 
dent, death of, 260, 261. 

Harrison Co., O., California company formed 
in, 

Hart, Alphonso, at national Republican con- 
vention, 181; biographical note, 181n. 
Harte, Bret, lectured in Clevelanad, 135. 
Harv Cushing: Surgeon, Author, Artist, 

by Thomson, rev., 456-458. 
a. Milo Smith, 179; biographical note, 


179n. 
Hassaurek, Fred, elector at large in 1860, 
89, 90n; biogra ~~; —- 90n. 
oe, Harlan be Western Reserve: 
be Story of New y Re. .... in Obio, 
a 215-216. 
Hayes, Rutherford B., 73n, 76, 79, 171, 
185, 186; opposition to, 76. 
Hays, R. B., 40, 47. 
Heald, Edward r.. The Stark County Story, 
Vol. I, The Cities, Towns Villages 
of Stark County, Obio, rev., 213-215. 
Hebron, O., Forty-Niners from, 264. 
Heyl, Irwin, and snatching, 345-346. 
Hill, Prescott, deck hand, 296n, 300. 
Hilliard, Cap, arrested for illegal disinter- 
ment, 345 
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Hinman, Edward L., 66, 68, 174; interview 
with Gov. Hoadly, 175. 

Hinman, Flora, 66. 

“Historians and Their Helpers,’’ by John 
Hall Stewart, 154-1 164, 

‘Historical News,’’ 92-113, 196-203, 313- 


323, 444-451. 
History = historians: ‘‘Historians and Their 
Hel by John Hall Stewart, 154-164. 


Hoadly, a. governor of Ohio, 171, 177; 
mobilized state militia, 60n; interview with 
Brinkerhoff, 172-173; and supreme court 
bank case, 175-176; delegate to national 
Democratic convention, 194n. 

Hoar, George Frisbie, 181, 181n; report on 
political murders in Mississippi 191, 

Hobart, Harrison Carroll, visited with John 
Beatty at Chicago, 180-181; biographical 
note, 181n. 

Hocki Co., O., delegation from, at state 
Republican convention, 1884, 78. 

Hocking ee ga ag A in, 71. 

Holden, Li = 367, 3 

Homeopathic edical College, Cleveland, and 
body snilip. Blan 

Hone, Philip, Diar ary, quoted, 14, 15. 

Howe, Fr _— & Rae Confessions of a 
Reformer, 2. 

Huddleston, Jonathan, rebel prisoner, 54. 

Hudson, John ly taken from grave at 
Painesville 335. 

Hulbert, Wiliiam Davenport, White Pine 
Days on the Taquamenon, rev., 326. 

Hull, Thomas H., 382. 

Hunter, Joseph, Ohio Forty-Niner, 263. 

Huron Co., California company formed in, 
264, 265, 267. 

Huron Indians, comms ta Pontiac, 30-31. 

ee, James Ohio Forty-Niner, 
262 

Hygiene expositions, 380-382. 

Hyms, Rufus, resurrectionist, 346. 


ICE, hazard to river traffic, 290, 389, 390, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 
399, 401, 404, 405, 406, 407, 410, 
411, 412, 413. 

Illinois, anti-Masonic movement in, 285. 

Independence, O., Forty-Niners from, 265. 

a endent, | series of articles by Finney 

ublished in. —" 281, 282. 

Independ lent Dis Company of Cincin- 
nati, embark = California, 263. 

Indiana, Indian boundaries in, 254; cadavers 
for Ohio medical schools obtained from, 


351. 

Indiana Authors and Their Books, 1816- 
1916, by Banta, rev., 227-229. 

Indiana Politics During the Civil War, by 
Stampp, rev., 106-108. 

Indians and — wars: “Was the Pontiac 
Uprising a iracy?”’ by Wilbur R. 
— aes; ayne’s Peace with the 
ndians of the old Northwest, 1795,” by 
Dwight L. Smith, 239-255; in Ohio, re- 
cent publications on, 426. 

Ingersoll, Robert, lectured in Cleveland, 135; 
related story concerning Hayes and Blaine, 
j= -186; nominated Blaine for president, 

n. 
“Inferno Regions,’’ see Dorfeuille’s ‘‘Hell.’’ 

Insects, Ohio, recent —- on, 433. 

International Hygiene Expositions, Dresden, 
381, 382. 

~~ Ohio, recent publications on, 


Irish, immigrants in Cleveland, 143. 
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Iroquois Indians, 243; stren of Seneca 
in confederacy, 31; to attack British forts, 


32. 
Iuka, battle of, Rosecrans at, 175. 


JACKSON, ELISABETH COLEMAN, joint 
comp., Guide to the Burlington Archives in 
J Newb erry Library, 1851-1901, rev., 325- 

Jackson, J. C., 86. 

Jacobs, ilbur R., ‘“‘Was the Pontiac Up- 
rising a Conspiracy?” 26-37. 

James Millingar, steamboat, Ohio passengers 
on, 268-269. 

James Wickes Taylor, ‘‘A Choice Nook of 
my ae 7” Diary of a Cincinnati 
Law  # Dunn, rev., 452-453. 

ae ah, od. The Earth Brought 
Forth: A History of ' omeueens Agriculture 
to 1885, rev., ae 

Jarrell, Hampton M Wade Hampton and the 
—- The Road Not Taken, rev., 208- 


Jefferso Thomas, chairman of committee 
~ 4 nly of Indian boundary, 240; quoted, 


jae Co., O., California company formed 
in, 264. 
Jobn Hancock, steamboat, California com- 


mpg embarked on, 263. 
—_ hy _Adams, steamboat, California 


7? Arthur Cu 
Conant, 

Johnson, eon led Sandusky group to Cali- 
fornia, 2 

een Joba C., Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 
ohnson, Oliver, acting editor of the In- 
dependent, and Finney, 275-276, 278n. 

—- Tom L., as mayor of Cleveland, 

Johnson, Sir William, 28; Indian policy, 
30-31; received intelligence of Seneca plot, 
33; influence with Indians, b 

Johnson, William Wartenbee, criticized by 
Brasee, 75; biographical note, 75n; an 
supreme court bank case, 171. 

Jones, A. H., and Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., contracted for human bodies, 344. 

jams Daniel, Forty-Niner, 262. 

ones, Robert L., book rey., 205-207; ed., 
— issi 
sippi, 7-1873: Correspondence and 
Diaries of the William Dudley Devol 


418, 

Fonda Samuel * 
ordan, Philip D _o rev., 207-208; ed., 

With Various Voices: Recordings of North 

Star Life, os 463-465. 

The Journals and Indian Paintings of George 
Winter, 1837-1839, rev., 221-22 

Juarez, Benito, 120; Thomas ae in sym- 
pathy with government of, 123; Corwin 
tries to aid, 124, 125, 126, 127. 


KAIAGHSHOTA, Seneca chief, 33. 

Kaskaskia Indians, signed Treaty of Greene 
Ville, 253n. 

—_ eo —— > $06, 50S m= q 
utz, Au aimed responsibility 
for aithing of the Crisis, 152. 

Keelboatmen, 225. 

Keeth, Tennessee, body of, shipped to Cin- 
cinnati, 351. 
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Keifer, J. Warren, 64, 183, 187; denounced, 
74; ignored by state Republican conven- 
tion, 80. 

Kennard House, Cleveland, Republican head- 

Kapnde, ag Oe ith I 
entucky, people in, hinder peace wi n- 
dians, 249; cadavers for Ohio medical 
schools obtained from, 351. 

Keyashuta, see Kaiaghshota. 

Kiasola, see Kaiaghshota. 

Kickapoo Indians, signed Treaty of Greene 
Ville, 253n. 
ing, H. C., incorporator, Cleveland Health 

useum, 383. 

Kirk, William, murder of, 60n. 

Kleinschmidt, Harry E., winner health edu- 
cation award, 383. 

Knox, Henry, secretary of war, quoted, 240- 
241; instructions to St. Clair, 241-242; In- 
dian policy, 242, 250; letter quoted, 246; 
= peace negotiations with the Indians, 


249. 

Koch, Robert, planned German hygiene ex- 
position, 381. 

Kurtz, C. L., 84, 179n; letter to Beatty 
quoted, 166; on Sherman committee at 
national Republican convention, 179, 179n. 


LABOR, in Ohio, recent publications on, 426. 
— Zaphna, leader Conneaut Argonauts, 


Lake Shore Railroad, 133. 

Lancaster, William, 399; identified, 399n. 

a O., California company formed 
in, 263. 

Lancaster Seminary, subscriptions for, 374. 

Land cessions, Indian, 254. 

~, Land Lies Open, by Blegen, rev., 463- 


5. 

Langlois, Marina Holmes, joint author, South 
Bass Island and Islanders, rev., 103-105. 

Langlois, Thomas Huxley, joint author, South 
Bass Island and Islanders, revy., 103-105. 

Lawrence, William, 193. 

Lawrence, steamboat, " 

Lebanon, O., Dicken’s visit to, 1842, 19; 
Thomas Corwin in, 116, 120. 

Lecturers, see Amusements. 

Lewis, Joseph Morgan, partner of J. H. 
Salisbury, 364, 365-366, 366n. 

Libraries, in Cincinnati in 1843, 145. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 151; and appointment of 
Thomas Corwin as minister to Mexico, 
115, 118, 119, 128; supported by Corwin, 
116; Corwin as spokesman for, 118; and 
diplomatic relations with Mexico, 123; con- 
sented to Corwin’s withdrawal from Mexico, 
127. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, Indian peace commis- 
sioner, 244, 

— Robert Todd, 70; biographical note, 


70n. 

Lincoln Club of Cincinnati, at Chicago con- 
vention, 179. 

““Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico,’’ by J. Jeffery 
Auer, 115-128. 

List of Documents Concerning the Negotia- 
tion of Ratified Indian Treaties, 1801-1869, 
comp. by Martin, rev., 101-103. 

Literature, Ohio, recent publications on, 427. 

Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, Blaine 
associated with, 71, 71n. 

Little Turtle, Miami chief, 242; at peace 
negotiations at Greene Ville, 252, 253. 

history, Ohio, recent publications on, 
427-428. 





Logan, John Alexander, in campaign of 
1884, 74; and railroad legislation, 83; as 
Republican presidential possibility, 173. 

Long, John Davis, governor of Massachusetts, 
181, 181n. 

Lorain Co., O., California wed formed 
in, 264; body re in - 

Loramie, O., site of, ied by Indians, 254. 

Loramie’s store, 250. 

Louisville, Ky., 413; rebel prisoners in, 44; 
military prison, 44; described, 45; number 
of flatboats passing, 1849-1870, 287. 

Lucas Co., O., Forty-Niners from, 267. 

Luminary, steamboat, 301. 

Lynch, John R., temporary chairman, national 
Republican convention, 180, 180n. 


McCLELLAN, GEORGE B., 175. 

McCullough,’ John, played in Cleveland, 
129, 137. 

McDowell, Irvin, 187. 

McGrane, Reginald C., book rev., 452-453. 

Mcllyaine, George W., judge, Ohio Supreme 
Court, 167, 171; biographical note, 167n; 
wrote decision in bank case, 176n. 

McKenna, Zachariah, deck hand, 296; iden- 
tified, 296n. 

McKinley, William, 81; permanent chair- 
man, state Republican convention, 78; 
enthusiasm for, 79, 80. 

McWray, . Delaware, O., judge, 177. 

Mahan, Asa, and theory of prefectionism, 271. 

Mammals, Ohio, recent publications on, 433. 

Managers in Distress: The St. Louis Stage, 
1840-1844, by Carson, rev., 210-211. 

Maney, George, 182; biographical note, 182n. 

**Manifest iny,”” Thomas Corwin and, 
115, 118, 125. 

io, Robert, 86. 

March, Alden, professor, Albany Medical 
College, 353. 

Marietta, O., ship to be built in, 266; the 
Devols eet of society of, 418. 

Marine National Bank, N. Y., suspended, 
88; failure of, 166. 

Marshall, Alfred Spencer, 289, 289n, 290, 
293, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 
308, 387, 393, 398, 401, 404, 405, 415. 

Marshall, Elijah, 417; identified, 417n. 

Marshall, Nancy Stowe, ‘‘Nannie,’’ (Mrs. 
Alfred S.), 291, 291n, 299, 415, 416. 

Martin, Charles, 75. 

Martin, John H., comp., List of Documents 
Concerning the ie of Ratified 
Indian Treaties, 1801-1869, rev., 101-103. 

Mary Huston, steamboat, 396. 

The Maryland Germans, by Cunz, rev., 108- 


109. 

Masonic Monthly, and Finney, 279, 280, 281. 

Masons, see Freemasonry. 

Massillon, Ohio, Forty-Niners in, 266. 

‘“Master of Life,’? Delaware Indian prophet, 
30-31. 

Matthews, Stanley, appointment to U. S. 
Supreme Court, 187. 

Maumee, O., Forty-Niners from, 267. 

Maumee Indians, ce mission to, 243. 

Maumee River, 241, 246, 250, 252; proposed 
Indian boundary, 240; Miami towns on, 
destroyed, 242. 

Mead, David, book rev., 210-211. 

Meat, sides of, flatboat cargo, 287, 298, 299, 


302. 

Medary, Samuel, and the Copperhead move- 
ment, 150-151; and the mobbing of The 
Crisis, 151-153. 



































Medical College of Ohio, 

Medical Fe wt Ohio: Body Snatching in 
Ohio Laas Nineteenth Century,’’ by 
a F. wards. Rey <u “Dr. James 

Salisb alisbury, Diet,” by 
Ciyde i. a__s, 503705 ‘From Cin- 
cinnati’s Western Museum to Cleveland’s 
Health Museum,” by Bruno Gebhard, 371- 
384; .- Fg on, 429, 

Medi ical procurement of dissection 
material = 329-351. 

Medina Co., o- California companies formed 
in, 259, 2 64, 267. 

<o., § O., California company formed 
in, 263-2 

Memphis, El Paso, and Pacific Railroad, land 
grant bill, 

Messenger ‘Ohio River boat, 16. 

Metcalf, Ww. V., rebel prisoner, 47. 

Methodist E iscopal Church, Cincinnati group 
formed California company, 260; 
resolutions against secret societies, 272. 

Metropolitan National Bank, New York, sus- 


pension of, 166, 167. 
Mexico, diplomatic relations with, during 
Lincoln’s administration, 115- +128; France 


and Great Britain hostile to, 125. 

Miami Indians, to aid Seneca vs. British, 
32; failure of peace mission to, 241-242; 
Harmar’s expedition against, 242; Wayne’s 
preliminary treaty with, 248n; and Treaty 
of Geoend, Ville, 252-253n. 

an se Medical College, and body snatching, 

Miami | Indians at rapids, 246. 

gr Indian boundaries in, 254. 

aan Forty-Niners from, 265. 

lier, T. Ewing, on Republican _ state 
oe ——— 188, 188n. 

Millersbur EB O., -Niners from, 266. 

— Joshua, gr Dickens in Cleveland, 


Minin companies, > ae for mining Cali- 
fornia gold, 259-268. 

Mississippi River, as Indian boundary, 248; 
flatboating on Ohio and, 287-309, 385-418. 

Mitchell, John G., and Hayes-Blaine affair, 
185-186; biographical note, 185n. 

“?_ Mobbing of the Crisis,’’ by Eugene 

Roseboom, 150-153. 
Mobs, i Columbus, 


1884, 60-62; 
1863, 150-153. 
Mohawk Indians, loyal to British, 34. 
Monaghan, Jay, This Is Ilinois; A 
torial History; rev., 217-219. 
Monongabela, steamboat, 263. 
Montieth, John, flatboatman, 385, 395, 398, 
404; identified, 385n. 

Moody, Granville, story relating to, 90-91. 
Morey, Henry Lee, ignored by Republican 
convention, 80; biogra hical + ang 80n. 

Morgan, General ernon. he bite 

Morgan, Manie K., The New ton: Life and 
Labor in Old Missouri, rey., 220-221. 

—— William, abduction, 270; murder, 
73. 

Morrow, T. V., sued for illegal disinter- 
ment, 335. 

a a a O., California company formed 
in, 2 

Morton, Charles O., 343- 
344, 346, 348. 

Morton, Henry, resurrectionist, 344. 

Mott, Daniel, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 

Mound builders, J. H. and C. B. Salis- 
bury’s report on, 369. 

Mulligan, James, and Blaine, 71, 7in. 


Pic- 


resurrectionist, 
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Mulvany, Joseph W., Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 
Municipal ownership, Tom Johnson ad- 


vocate of, 1, 
Muskingum River, 242; products shipped 
a i 287n, 393n; flatboatmen leave, 290, 


—— LF. Dz], 
Mutual Mining Association, Cincinnati, O., 


son-in-law of Gov. Foster, 


equipment, 264, 
yers, Benjamin F., Ohio Forty-Niner, 267. 
Myers, L. D., Columbus, O., 


postmaster, 
82, 177; visited Sherman, 84, 85. 


oo (New York), opposition to Blaine, 


71, 

National * Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O., 
defalcation of cashier, 188. 

National Christian Association, planned, 272; 
organ of, 282; annual meetings, 283, 284. 

National Museum, see Smi mian Institu- 
tion. 

Native Forests of Cuyaboga County, Obio, 
by Williams, rev \ 

Natural history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 429-433. 

Negro suffrage, 58, 70-71, 175n, 191, 192; 
in Ohio, 171n; Beatty’s opinion on, 189, 


190. 
Negroes, education of, 59-60; bodies of, used 
as dissection material, 346, 347, 350. 
Neil, Moses H., nominated for — to 
national ——_ convention. 

Neil House, lumbus, O., 58, 68, 1%, 187, 
188; Dickens at, 20, 22. 

Nettleton, Asahel, and Finney, 271. 

New Lebanon, N. Y » Finney asked to lead 
revival in, 273. 

New Orleans, La., California any em- 
barked from, 261; market for hia pro- 


duce, 287, 300. 
New, Philadelphia, O., body snatching in, 
The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old 


Missouri, by Morgan, rev., 220-221. 
New York “ity, ambers’ criticisms 
of, 145-146: cxhibition in, 148; Chambers 


urged to cattle in, 149; bank failures in, 
67, 188; Republican —— circu- 

lars mailed from, 168; G eveland un- 
popular in, 193n; Finney aided Free Church 
movement in, 270; J. Salisbury in, _ 
New _ Post, charges made against ¢ Blain 


by, 

New York Seate Christian Association Op- 

posed Secret Societies, organized, 284. 

ne York World’s Fair, Hall of Man, health 
exhibits, 382. 

Newark, O., Forty-Niners from, 264, 267- 
268; ” snatchers in, 

Newburg tate Hospital for the Insane, J. 
M. Lewis superintendent of, 365n. 

Newspapers, numerous in America, 148; and 
the Copperhead movement, 150-153; Beatty’ s 
— on reading of, 170-171. 

Nichol, M., 183. 

Norman, Ww: B., organizer, California Club of 


Cincinnati, 259. 
body snatching in, 347. 


North Bend, O., 
Northhampton, o., Forty-Niners from, 267. 


Northern Ohio Fair Grounds, 367. 

—— — Railroad, Blaine and the, 
ale 

PRN: Sketches, by Osborn and Csborn, 
rev., 
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Northwest Territory, British to evacuate, 251- 
252; peace negotiations with Indians in, 


249. 
Nute, Grace Lee, Rainy River Cee A 
Brief History a the Region Bordering 
Minnesota and Ontario, rev., 463-466. 
Nutting, Lyman, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 


OAKLAND, towboat, 397, 410. 

Oats, flatboat on 287, 405. 

Oberlin, O., and anti-Masonic movement, 
271-272, 280-281, 284, 285. 

Oberlin College, Finney at, 270. 

Oglevee, John F., 69, 188. 

Ohio, favored Blaine in 1884, 64; politics 
in, 166; in |< of 1884, 193; Indian 
boundaries in, 254. 

Obio, steamboat, steerage accommodations 
criticized, 268. 

The Obio, by R. E. Banta, rev., 224-227. 

Ohio Academy of History, minutes of meet- 
ee Ao =, yy Committee on 

ications, Report for 1949, 438-443. 

Ohio Archaeological Society, founded, 171n. 

Ohio Board of Public Works, 79. 

= —. 2nd regiment in Crisis mob, 

Ohio City, Forty-Niners from, 265, 268. 

Ohio Constitution, 1852, banking powers 
under, 85-86; amen t to permit Negro 
suffrage proposed by Boynton, 171n. 

Ohio stitutional Convention, 1852, bank- 
ing power struggle in, 86. 

Ohio meral Assembly, anatomy acts passed 

one Medica “Coll d bod 
io ica lege, an snatching, 
341, 347-348, 350. . . 

Ohio National Guard, and Cincinnati riot, 
1884, 60-62. 

Ohio Penitentiary, cemetery used by resurrec- 
tionists, 332. 

Ohio River, 32, 249, 250, 252, 254, 300n; 
Chas. Dickens and party on, 16; as_In- 
dian boundary, 244; flatboating on Mis- 

ogy and, 287-309, 385-418. 

Ohio retary of State, candidates for, in 
1884, 69. 

Ohio State Agricultural Report, 1863, study 
J. H. Salisbury published as, 354. 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, presidents of, 171n; text of ad- 
dress of James B. Conant at sixty-fifth 

anoual meeting, 231-238. 

Ohio State Board of Equalization, and Cleve- 
land railroad case, 8. 

Obio State Journal, and the mobbing of the 
Crisis, quoted, 151-152, 153; Beatty and 
Gladden controversy in, 189, 194-195. 

Ohio State University, 332. 

Obio Statesman, Democratic party organ, 
150; presses not destroyed by mob, 3 
account of mobbing of the office of the 
Crisis, quoted, 152. 

‘Ohio Supreme Court, 67; and Cleveland 
railroad case, 8; and Pond law, 75, 75n; 
and Scott law, 76-77; bank case, 1884, 
pending in, 85, 87-88, 166, 171-173, 175- 
ag judges of, 171n, 179n; appointments, 

in 


Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 3d, 185n; 23d, 
J. M. Comly in command of, 79n; 43d, 
J. M. Comly resigned commission in, 79n; 
10ist, G. E. Seney served in, 64n; 142d, 
W. C. Cooper, colonel of, 179n. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 193. 





Okey, John Waterman, and supreme court 
bank case, 171, 173, 176; biographical 
note, 171n. 

“Old Cunny,’’ professional resurrectionist, 


339. 
“Old Tom Is in the Field Again,’’ Corwin 
campaign song, 116. A 
O’Neal, J. W., chairman, Republican state 
central committee, 187. 
Oneida Indians, objected to British forts, 31. 
Onions, flatboat cargo, 287n. 
Orr, omas, rebel prisoner, 43-44. , 
“Oscar Wilde in Cleveland,’’ by Francis X. 
Roellinger, Jr., 129-138. 
ay Chase S., Northwoods Sketches, rev., 
Osborn, George C., ‘‘A Confederate Prisoner 
at Camp ase: Letters and a Diary of 
Private James W. Anderson,’’ 38-57. 
Osborn, ellanova, Northwoods Sketches, 


rev., le : 

Ottawa Indians, 30-31; at peace negotiations 
at Greene Ville, 250, 253n. 

Otto, D. H., rebel prisoner, 47. 

Our German Senator, played in Cleveland, 


129. 
Overman, William D., book rev., 325-326. 


PACIFIC HOTEL, Chicago, 180, 184. 
Feewvelie, O., California company left, 262, 
5 


265. 

Painesville Mining Company, left for Cali- 
fornia, 262. 

Palmer, i h, 60n. 

Palmer Hotel, Chicago, Ill., 179. | 

Papworth, J. B., p anned model city near 
incinnati, 379. 

Parkes, Edmund Alexander, 380. : 

Parkman, Francis, thesis regarding Pontiac 
as organizer of conspiracy in 1763, de- 
fended, 26, 33; questioned, 28; as_his- 
torian, 156. : 

Patience, opera by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Clevelanders familiar with, 130, 131, 132. 

Paul, Carey, 177. ‘ 

Paupers, bodies of, taken for dissection, 338. 

Pawnee Indians, boy chief, played with 
Buffalo Bill in Cleveland, 129. 

Payne, me Py 171. 

‘Peace of Mad Anthony,’’ see Treaty of 
Greene Ville. 

Pearson, J. M., rebel prisoner, 54n. 

earson, John E., rebel prisoner, 54n. 

Pease, Theodore C., The Story of Illinois, 
rey., 217-218. 

Peck, Daniel, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 

Peckham, Howard H., Pontiac and the 
Indian Uprising, 27, 28, 35, 37. 

Penn Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., failure of, 188. 

Peoria, Ill., site of, ceded by Indians, 254. 

Pepper, [William], 354. | 

Perkins, C. N., rebel prisoner, 47. 

Phelps, William Walter, defense of J. G. 
Blaine, 82-84; biographical note, 82n. 

Philadelphia, steamboat, 268. 

Piankashaw Indians, signed Treaty of Greene 
Ville, 253n. af 

Pickaway Co., O., delegation from, state Re- 
publican convention, 78. , 

Pickering, Timothy, Indian peace commis- 
sioner, 244; instructions to Wayne, 249- 
250; draft of peace treaty, 252n. : 

Pickett, John, Coatederste envoy to Mexico, 
120-121, 123, 127. 4 

a O., California company formed in, 
266. 
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Piracy, literary, in America, 146-147. 

Pittsburgh, Ls be convention of ‘‘Christian 
men’’ in, 

Plain City, 6. “— snatchers at, 332. 

Plants, Ohio, recent a? on, 433. 

Platt, Laura, niece o Hayes, 185. 

Platt, Thomas C., 183. 

Poindexter, James Preston, Beatty’s comments 
on candidacy of, 71-72; selected as mem- 
ber of Republican state executive commit- 
tee, 188. 

Politics and government: ‘“‘The Dia of 
— Beatty, January-June 1884,”’ . by 

arvey S. Ford, 58-91, a -195; ‘“‘Lin- 
coln’s Minister to Mexico,” y J. Jeffery 
Auer, 115-128; in Ohio, nO, L. John- 
son,’’ by Robert H. Bremner, 1-13; recent 
publications on, F 
ro William G., Cleveland, O., sports- 


368 
Seen, Earl S., book revs., 211-213, 458- 
59 


Pond law, 75, 75n. 

Pondiac, see Pontiac, Ottawa chief. 

Pontiac, Ottawa chief, organizer, Indian War 

Pow 7 pi Along U. S. 1890 by 
‘on agon Town, ong ° 
Riker, rev., 204-205. 

Pork, fiatboat cargo, 287, 288, 301, 305. 

Portages, ceded by Indians, 254. 

Potatoes, flatboat cargo, 287, 287n, 288, 293, 
297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, oes. 307, 308, 
387, 390, 391, 392, 395, 396, 400, 402, 403, 
405, 407, 411, 416, 417 

Potawatomi Indians, Wayne's preliminary 
treaty with, 248n; chief of, quoted, 252; 
signed Treaty of Greene Ville, 253n. 

Potter, Dr. . superintendent, Central 
Lunatic Asylum, 85. 

Potter’s fields, as source of cadavers for dis- 
section, 331, 332, 342, 343, 346. 

Powers, Hiram, created wax figures for 
Western Museum, 377 

The Prairie Waif, drama, played in Cleve- 
land, 129. 

Prentiss, Elisabeth S., 
land Health Museum, 

Presqu’ Isle, Indians plan attack on, 32. 

Presbyterian Church, and Finney, 270; passed 
resolutions against secret societies, 272, 


286. 
Price, Robert, book rev., 460. 
Prisons, Tennessee itentiary, 44; Louis- 
ville military, 45; ip Chase, 45- 57. 
Proctor, Thomas, peace mission to Indians, 





home given Cleve- 


Public utilities, municipal ownership of, 1, 


3-6. 
Publishers, in Cincinnati in 1843, 145. 
Pusey, William H., 382. 

Putnam, George W., secretary to Chas. 

Dickens, 16, 19, 23, 24. 

Putnam, Lewis J. P., 299, 409, 414, 416; 

identified, 

Putnam, Rufus, uoted, 242; 
ce treaty with ndians, 244. 
tnam community,’ 

298n, 418. 


QUAIFE, MILO M., book rev., 326. 


RAGATZ, LOWELL, book rev., 461-462. 

Railways, street, Cleveland, Johnson’s 
struggle with companies owning, 3, 11, 12. 

Rainy River Country: A Brief History of the 
Region Bordering Minnesota and Ontario, 
by Nute, rev., 463-466. 


negotiated 


flatboatmen from, 


Index 
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Randolph, Beverly, Indian peace commis- 
sioner, 244 

Reading rooms, in Cincinnati in 1843, 145. 

Reformed hae mm published articles 
against Freemasonry, 278. 

Reid, Whitelaw, and bargain with Garfield, 
187. 

Religion, in Ohio, recent publications on, 
434-435, 

Religious Telescope, published articles against 
Freemasonry, 278; open to Finney, 281- 
282. 


Reptiles, Ohio, recent ea ma on, 432. 
Fee toh party and Republicans, 182-183; 
Johnson and, 10; in campaign of 
1884, 67, 68, 72, 34n, 168, 186; national 
conventions, of 1876, 185; of 1880, 187; of 
1884, 68-69, 168-169, 173, 178-179, 182; 
state convention of 1884, 58-59, 68, 
77-82; Tom Corwin campaigned for, 116- 
117; "Ohio delegation to national conven- 
tion, 1884, 178, 179, 180n, 182; Ohio state 
central committee meeting, 187; favored 
free political action, 195. 
Resurrection and resurrectionists, see Body 


snatching. 
Revivals, colighous, Charles Finney and, 270. 
Rhees, Morgan J., advice to ayne con- 


cernin peace, 250-251. 
am ountain, battle of, Rosecrans hero 


175. 
Richfield O., Forty-Niners from, 267. 
_— and Co., O., mining company left, 


Ricbuond, ape, 304. 

Rigney, Eugene D -, book rev., 213-215. 

River pil 291, 303, 307. 

Robertson, laine urged Garfield to appoint 
as collector, 183. 


Robinson, Charles, flatboatman, 388. 

Robinson, Howard, The British Post Office, 
rev., 111-113. 

Robinson, James Sidney, nominated for sec- 
retary of state, 79, 177; biographical note, 


79n. 

Rodabaugh, James H., book revs., 215-216, 
462-463; ‘‘Minutes of the Ohio Acad a 
History, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Col 
Ohio, April 21, 1950,” 310-312. 

Roellinger, Francis » Je., “Oscar Wilde 
in ag ag ** 129-138. 

Rogers, M., secretary, California Club of 

TF, 259. 
—- William K., 186; note on character, 


Roll, John L., body taken from grave, 349. 

Roosevelt, heodore, John Beatty’s estimate 
of, 180-181. 

Roseboom, Eugene H., ‘“The Mobbin Ne the 
Crisis,’’ 150°153; book revs., 463 

Rosecrans, William Starke, and Fas Co., 
175-177; war record, 175; biographical 
note, 175n. 

Routzahn, Evart, winner health education 
award, 383. : 
Routzahn, Mary, winner health education 

award, 383. 
Rowsburg, O., Forty-Niners from, 266. 
Rudolph, Daniel, grave disturbed, 349. 
Rutter, Dr. “ superintendent, Central 
Lunatic Asylum, 85. 





SABBATH OBSERVANCE, John Beatty on, 
67, 174; and Columbus company of Forty- 
Niners, 261. 

Salisbury, Charles B., 
search, 369. 


archaeological re- 
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Salisbury, James H., birth and early educa- 
tion, 352; medical training, 352-353; teach- 
ing career, 353; scientific investigations and 
publications, 353-358; dietetic theory, 358- 
366, 369-370; residence, 352, 365-368, 370; 
cultural interests, 369. 

Salisbury, Lucretia (Babcock), 352. 

Salisbury, Nathan, 352. 

Salisbury, Trafford B., 365. 

Salisbury steak, 369-370. 

Salt, flatboat cargo, 393n. ; 

St. Clair, Arthur, 249; expedition against 
Indians, 243-244; attempted peace negotia- 
tions with the Indians, 241-242; instructed 
to relax vigilance, 248. 

St. Clairsville, O., California 
members of, 262. 

St. Francis Hospital, Columbus, O., 340. 

St. Joseph, Mo., companies of Ohio Forty- 
Niners in, 265. 

Sandusky, O., 254; Dickens at, 22, 23; 
criticized by Dickens, 23; Wm. Chambers 
at, 143; company left for California, 260, 
265; California company organized in, 264. 

Satan, river steamer, 43. ” 

Sauk Indians, Wayne’s preliminary treaty 
with, 248n. : 
Schenck, Robert C., Chase warned against, 

117 


Schenk, Lt. J. F., commander, Obio, 268. 
urz, Carl, at national Republican conven- 
tion, 182; biographical note, 182n. 

“Science and the American Tradition,’’ by 
James B. Conant, 231-238. 

— immigrants, number in Cincinnati, 
144. 

Scott, Charles, expedition against Wea In- 
dians, 243. 

Scott law, W. H. West champion of, 76; 
historical note on, 76n. 

Second National Bank, New York, suspen- 
sion of, 166, 167. 

Secret societies, opposition to, 270-286. 

Seneca Co., O., lifornia company formed 
in, 264 

Seneca Indians, strength and influence, 31; 
lanned attack on British, 32, 33, 34; and 
‘ontiac, 36; favored peace, 243. 

a George Ebbert, 64; biographical note, 


Seward, William H., 123; approved Corwin’s 
See maga as Mexican minister, 119; gave 
orwin diplomatic instructions, 120; pre- 
sented Corwin’s treaty to senate, 125; con- 
sented to Corwin’s withdrawal from 
Mexico, 127. 

~~“; een of historical materials 
on, a 

— John Peter Cleaver, of Indiana, 178, 
78n. 

Shannon, William, Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 

Shannon, Wilson, leader, St. Clairsville Cali- 
fornia company, 262. 

Shauck, John A., supported Beatty, 72; bio- 
graphical note, 72n. 

Shawnee Indians, to aid Seneca vs. British, 
32; massacred settlers at Big Bottom, 242; 
Wayne’s preliminary treaty with, 248n; 
signed Treaty of Greene Ville, 253n. 

Shera, J. H., book rev., 217-219. 

Sheridan, John, Sr., grave disturbed, 340. 

Sherman, John, supported by John Beatty, 

58; in campaign of 1884, 64, 65, 70, 74, 

76, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 89; 

supported by J. M. Comly, 79; in political 

campaign of 1884, 165, 168, 169, 177, 178, 

179, 182; urged Beatty to attend Chicago 

convention, 173; urged Brinkerhoff’s ap- 


company, 





pointment on Hegee Mission, 185. 

Sherman House, Chicago, Iil., 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., book rev., 220-221. 

Simcoe, John Graves, 246, 247. 

Simpson, Matthew, Methodist 
bishop, 193. 

Sioux Indians, Pontiac sent ambassadors to, 
33; princess, played with Buffalo Bill in 
Cleveland, 129. 

Six Nations, see Iroquois Indians. 

Slack, Elijah, 374. 

Slavery, Tom Corwin and, 116; Wm. Cham- 
bers’ attitude on, 146; John Beatty’s atti- 
tude on, 190. 

Smalley, Donald, ed., Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, by Frances M. Trollope, 
rev., 207-208. 

Smallpox epidemic, Louisville, 1873, 413. 

Smith, Amor, on Sherman committee at 
Chicago convention, 179, 179n. 

Smith, Dwight L., book reys., 101-103, 221- 
224, 327-328; ‘‘Wayne’s Peace with the 
ar of the Old Hecdbwen, 1795,”’ 239- 
25 


Episcopal 


Smith, Gerrit, honorary president, National 
Christian Association, 284. 

Smith, John Gregory, of Vermont, at na- 
tional Republican convention, 181; rail- 
road president and governor, 181n. 

Smith, Lewis, body taken from grave in 
North Columbus, 343. 

Smith, S. Winifred, comp., ‘‘A a of 
Publications in Ohio History, Archaeology, 
and Natural History, August 1949-July 
1950,’’ 419-437. 

Smithsonian Institution, establishment, 379. 

Smythe, A. E., published Beatty’s lecture, 


South Bass Island and Islanders, by Langlois 
and Langlois, rev., 103-105. 

Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, body 
snatching in, 346. 

Spuhler, J. N., book rev., 103-105. 

Stacy, Joel Elliott, ‘‘Lett,”’ flatboatman, 297, 
298, 298n, 300; identified, 297n. 

Stacy, Miles A., flatboatman, 290, 299, 308;. 
identified, 290n. 

Stampp, Kenneth M., Indiana Politics During. 
the Civil War, rev., 106-108. 

Stanton, Edwin M., Chase warned against,. 
11 


Stark Co., O., Forty-Niners from, 266. 

Stark County Story, Vol. I, rev., 213-215. 

Starling Medical College, and body snatch- 
ing, 340, 346. 

State militia, see Ohio National Guard. 

Steamboats, see names of boats. 

Steel, Clement S., Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 

Sterling, Elisha, 368. 

Senet, O., California company left, 


Steubenville mining company, equipment, 264. 

Stewart, John Hall, ‘‘Historians and Their 
Helpers,’”’ 154-164. 

Stone, Jonathan Franklin, 300; identified, 
300n. 

Stone River, battle of, Rosecrans at, 175. 

Storm, Joseph, leader, Delaware mining com- 
pany, 267. 

The Story of Illinois, by Pease, rev., 217-218. 

oe James Smith, flatboatman, 289, 294n, 


Stowe, Pitnam Lyman, flatboat owner, 287n, 
289n. 

Streeter, S. W., sermon on dissection quoted, 
336-337. 
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Stuart, an book on Salisbury treatment, 
63-364. 
gue. J. W., 403, 406, 414; identified, 


403n. ; 
Success, John Beatty’s philosophy of, 169- 
Sugar Grove, O., body snatching in, 349. 


W 


Suggs, D. +» 40, 43. : 7 
Sullivan, John L., 132, 133; reception in 


Cleveland for, 12 


Summit Co., O., Forty-Niners from, 266, 


267. 


Supreme Court Commission, members of, 75. 
“A Survey of Publications in Ohio History, 


Archaeology, and Natural History, August 
1949-July 1950," comp. by S. Winifred 
Smith, 419-437. a 

Susquehanna Indians, to attack British, 32. 

Swan, Joseph R., 65-66. 

Syren, tugboat, 397, 398, 415. 


TAFT, WILLIAM HOWARD, pressed suit 
against T. C. Campbell, 60n. 

Talmage, T. DeWitt, lectured at Cleveland, 
129 


Tappan, Lewis, letter to Finney, quoted, 
276, 278. 

Tax reform, Tom Johnson and, 6-9. 

Tayler plan, Cleveland street railway agree- 
ment, 6. 

Taylor, Beverly, family of, murdered and 
bodies taken for dissection, 350. 

Taylor, James Wickes, ‘‘A Choice Nook of 
pve ap The Diary of a Cincinnati Law 
- 1842-1844, ed. by Dunn, rev., 452- 
53 


Je 
Taylor, Lester, incorporator, Cleveland Health 
Museum, 383. 
Teedyuscung, Delaware sachem, 35n. 
Temperance, John Beatty on, 174-175; favored 
7 Columbus company of Forty-Niners, 
261. 


Temperance movement, National Christian 
Association and, 284; Charles Finney and, 


270. 

The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
ed. b arter, Vol. XIV, rev., 211-213; 
Vol. Xvil, rey., 458-459, 

‘Thayer, Proctor, tried for illegal disinter- 
ment, 338-339. 

This Is Illinois; A Pictorial History, by 
Monaghan, rev., 217-219. 

Thomas, Katharine Garford, Auntie Kate: 
Her Journey Through Ninety Years, tev., 
324-325. 

= Robert, ‘‘Buckeye Argonauts,’ 256- 
269 


Thomson, Elizabeth H., Harvey Cushing: 
Surgeon, Author, Artist, rev., 456-458. 
umb, Tom, appeared in Cleveland, 135. 

Thurman, Allen G., as presidential possi- 
bility, 193. 

Tiffin, O., Dickens at, 22, 23. 

Tilton, Theodore, editor of the Independent, 
and Finney, 276, 277. 

Todd, Wingate T., 383. ' 

Toledo, O., site of, ceded by Indians, 254; 
body snatching in, 343-344. 

“—— L. Jo n,’’ by Robert H. Bremner, 

Torpedo coffin, inventor, 346. 

Traders, British, property destroyed, 246. 

Trading posts, ceded by Indians, 254. 

Transeau, Edgar N., book rev., 105-106, 

——— Man,”’ first shown at Dresden, 

2. 
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Transportation: ‘‘Flatboating Down the Ohio 
and Mississippi, 1867-1873; Correspondence 
and Diaries of the William Dudley Devol 
Family of Marietta, Ohio,’’ ed. by Robert 
L. Jones, 287-309, 385-418; in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 435-436. 

Travel and description: ‘‘Charles Dickens in 
Ohio,”’ by Alfred R. Ferguson; ‘‘William 
Chambers in America, 1853,’’ by W. H. 
G. Armytage, 139-149; in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 436. 

Treaties, Indian, 1784-89, 240, 240n. 

Treaty of Fort Finney, 240n, 249. 

Treaty of Fort Harmar, 240n, 249, 252; as 
-_ for negotiations at Greene Ville, 247, 


Treaty of Fort McIntosh, 240n, 249. 

Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 240n. 

Treaty of Greene Ville, 239, 247-255; signed, 
253; terms, 253-254; significance, 255. 

Treaty of Paris, 1783, 251, 255 

— Samuel C., letter to cousin, quoted, 


Trinity Episcopal Church, Columbus, O., 
John Beatty attended lecture at, 174, 

Trollope, Frances M., 17, 139; Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, ed. by Smalley, 
rev., 207-208; quoted, 377. 

Trollope, Tom, quoted, 377. 

Trumbull Co., O., 181n; California company 
formed in, 263, 264, 265. 

Tugboats, 290, 386, 393, 394, 395, 397. 

Tullahoma, battle of, Rosecrans at, 175. 

Tupper, Dr. C = 

Turney, Joseph, 177, 177n. 

Tyner, James Nobel, of Indiana, 178, 178n. 


UNION BANK OF MARIETTA, 386, 389. 

Union Cemetery, Columbus, O., body snatch- 
ing in, 341. 

Union Church graveyard, Franklin Co., body 
snatching in, 339. 

Union party, see Republican party. 

United Brethern Church, see Church of the 
United Brethren. 

United States Supreme Court, and negro 
Sulirage, 70. 

Cay of Michigan, and body snatching, 
348. 


Upper Sandusky, O., Dickens at, 23. 

Upson, William H., at national Republican 
convention, 179; biographical note, 179n. 

The Utopian Communist: A Biography of 
Wilbelm Weéitling, Nineteenth-Century Re- 
former, by Wittke, rev., 453-456. 


VALLANDIGHAM, CLEMENT L., hated by 
Unionists, 150. 

Van Dyke, Walter, Ohio Forty-Niner, 265. 

Van Horn, Burt, of New York state, 178, 
178n. 

Vegetation, see Plants. 

Vales, . shot as Confederate prisoner, 
40 





Venable, William H., Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Obio Valley: Historical and 
Biographical Sketches, rev., 462-463. 

Venango, Indians plan attack on, 32. 

Vincennes, Ind., U. S. kept claim to, 254. 

Voglegesang, [Leo?], Columbus, wounded 
in Cincinnati riot, 62. 

Volwiler, Albert T., book rev., 106-108. 
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by INDIANS, 244; peace mission to, 


Was Hampton and the Negro: The Road 
Not Taken, by Jarrell, rev., 208-210, 

“*Wagon Boy of Ohio,’’ see Corwin, Thomas. 

Waite, Frederick ad 333, 351. 

Walcutt, Charles C., on state Republican 
executive committee, 188n. 

Walker, Timothy, host to Chas. Dickens, 18. 

“Walnut Hill,” farm home of W. D. Devol, 


a 299, 305, 306, 308, 405, 409, 414, 
aS, . 
Warner, Landon, book rev., 224-227. 


Warren Co., O., Corwin represented, in state 
legislature, 116. 
Wars, Ohio in the, recent publications on, 


433. 
“Was the Pontiac Uprising a Conspiracy?’’ 
boundary, 240 
O., flatboatmen in, 288, 
nn me | from, 418. 
ai 
=, Gathonr ana —e Indians 
of 
Wayne Co., O., Forty- "1 from, 266-267. 
““Wayne’s Peace with the Indians of the Old 
Wea Indians, 
46, 48, 50, 51, 52-53; in 1884, 88, 189; 


by Wilbur R. Jacobs, 26-37. 
Washington, George, 241; suggested Indian 
Washington Co # 7 
294n; Forty-Niners in, 268; decline of 
Waterloo, fairfield Co., O., body snatching 
in, 349. 
Sieabwen. 9, 244-246; and 
a. ‘7 ae Ville 567-255. 
Wayne Hotel, Sandusky, O., Dickens stopped 
at, 23. 
Northwest, 1795,’’ by Dwight L. Smith, 
239-255. 
military expeditions against, 
243; signed Treaty of Greene Ville, 253n. 
Weather, Ohio, 53; in Columbus, in 1864, 
along Ohio and ‘ee * rivers, 1867-73, 
290, 291, 293, 294, 295, 296, 302, 303, 304, 


386, 388, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 
= 398, 400, 403, 407, 408, 412, 416, 
17. 

Webb, Lieut. Col. ,» Organized Cali- 





fornia company, 260, - 

Weber, Gustave 4 E., 

Weisenburger, Francis = — revs., 108- 
111, 468. 

Wellsville, O., California company formed 
in, 259; California en left, 262, 267. 

Weltz, Lee, called on John Beatty, 81; bio- 
graphical note, 81n. 

Wesley Chapel Cemetery, Columbus, body 


snatching in, 
Wessen, Ernest book rev. +» 227-229, 


West, ~— lay, flatboatman, 414; iden- 
tified n. 
West, William H., delegate at large to na- 


tional Republican convention, 76-77, 79, 
80, 81; biographical note, 76n. 
Western Aca emy of Natural Science, Cin- 


cinnati, offered holdings of Western 
Museum, 378. 
Western Mining Company of Cincinnati, 


equipment, 264. 

Western Museum, Cincinnati, O., 371-379. 

Western Museum Society, 375. 

Western Reserve, Crisis rioters were men 
from, 152. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, officers 
in 1876, 368; Lake County Chapter, ad- 
dress before, published, 154n, 


The Western Reserve: The Story of New 
Connecticut in Obio, by Hatcher, rev., 
215-216. 

Western Tract and Book Society, published 
book by Finney, 282-283. 
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and Whigs, Tom Corwin 


Whig party 
634, 116, 125; former, 117; discredit Polk? 


119, 1190. 
White Pine Days on the Taquamenon, by 
Hulbert, rev., 326 


Whitlock, Brand, 13; ‘‘The Gold Brick,” 
uoted, 2. 

Whittlesey, Charles C., 368. 

bet » in Cleveland in 1882, 129- 

Wildwood, steamboat, 387. 

Wilkinson, James, expedition against Wea 


Indians, 243. 
Sa Chambers in America, 1853,’’ by 
G. Armytage, 139-149. 

Willian L. Clements Library, papers re- 
lating to Indian war of 1763 in, 28. 

Williams, Arthur B., The Native Forests of 
Cuyahoga county Obio, rey., 105-106, 

Williams, Eddie, 3 409; identified, 306n. 

— 2. Rt. played in Cleve- 
an 

Williamson, Samuel, 368. 

Willoughby, O., Forty-Niners from, 265; 
medical + ee mobbed, 335; body snatch- 
ing in, 344 

Willoughby University of Lake Erie, 

y snatching, 335. 

Wilson, George W., Ohio Forty-Niner, 262. 

Wilson, James Falconer, 67; biographical 
note, 67n; speech of, 70. 

Windsor Club, —— o., Oscar Wilde 
entertained at, 

Winnebago |] Aten “chiefs, am with Buf- 
falo Bill in Cleveland, a 

Winslow, C. E. A., 3 381, "83. 

Winsor, Quincy J., assistant to J. H. Salis- 


bury, 366. 
Winter, George, The Journals and Indian 
1 George Winter, 1837-1839, 


Paintings o 
rev., 221-22: 

Wissler, Clark, The American Indian: An In- 
troduction to the Anthropology of the New 
World, rev., 327-328. 

With Various Voices: Recordings of North 
tar Life, ed. by Blegen and Jordan, rev., 
463-465. 

Wittke, Carl, The Utopian Communist: A 
Biography of Wilbelm Weitling, Nine- 
teenth-Century Reformer, rev., 453-456. 

Wolcott, Simon P., state senator, 69. 

Wolves, in Delaware Co., 176. 

Wood, ~e J., at Chickamauga, 175. 

Wood W., 62. 

Woodbuna, [Robert L.], Marysville, O., 177. 

Woodlawn Cemetery, feveland, body snatch- 

book rev., 111-113. 


ing in, 338. 
Wooster, O., Forty- Niners from, 265, 266- 


and 


Woodring, Warner F. 


267 

Worthington, O., ‘“‘resurrection riot’’ in, 
334-335 

Worthington Reformed Medical College, and 
body snatching, 334-335. 

Wyandot Co. O., California 
ormed in, 264. 

Wyandot Indians, 246; chief of, quoted, 253; 
signed Treaty of Greene Ville, 253, 253n; 
peace delegation to Wayne, Nov. 3, 1794, 


247. 
Wyandot 
23. 


company 


Indian Reservation, Dickens at, 


ZANESVILLE, O., California companies left, 
264, 265; body sarching i in, 333, 344, 345. 

Zucker, A. Forty- Eighters: 
Political Refugees of the German Revolu- 
tion of 1848, rev., 467-468. 
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